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TALES OF THE EAST. 


THE MAN WITH MANY TROUBLES. 


Many centuries ago, there dwelt in the city of Memphis an Egyp- 
tian nobleman, in high favour with the king and all the people 
His name was Hophara. He was possessed of great riches and of 
great influence ; moreover, he was exceedingly learned and pious 
He knew all the records of tie past, and the secrets of the holv 
books ; and it was the common practice of the people of Memphis, 
when they wished to express their love and good will towards their 
friends, to say, ** May you be as happy as Hophara!’ Notwith- 

standing all this, however, there were mes when he was far from 
being happy, and, while all the world was envying him, he was envy- 
ing all the world. Sometimes he would retire from the royal pre- 
sence, fearing that there was a change im the king's mind towards 
him, and that some more successful courtier than himself was avout 
to supplant him in the councils and confidence of his sovereign. It 
the king looked more than usually grave, then Hophara was afraid 
of his anger; but if there were unusual symptoms of gatety and 
cheerfulness, then would he speculate on the evanescence of smiles, 
and dread some latent treachery lurking in ambush under these gay 
and pleasant looks. Besides all these imaginations and apprehen- 
sions, which were perpetually disturbing his peace of mind, he had 
many other troubles of various kinds, and it was one of his greatest 
vexations that he was supposed to be much more happy than all the 
rest of the world, when he knew that the fact was tar otherwise ; 
so that while he saw himself an object of envy, he felt that in trath 
he was rather an object of pity 

It happened one day that Hophara wandered in moody meditation 
far beyond the walls of the e:ty, scarcely knowing whither he went, 
and what he was seeking. He at length found himself in a soutary 
place by the river's side, far away from the tumult of the city or the 
sound of human voices; for he felt sorely troubled by the lively 
manifestations of joy and satisfaction which he continually heard 
around him. The sun was high in the heavens, and the heat of ut 
began to be oppressive, when happily he saw at a distance a cave 
that had been hollowed out from a rock. ‘Tlither he directed lis 
steps with eager haste, and, when arrived there, he sat down on 
a stone bench not far within the mouth of the cave, and wh 
seemed to have been placed there for the accommodation of weary 
travellers. He was so delighted with the reireshing coolness and 
pleasant rest of the place . that for a while he forgot lus troubles ; 
but afterwards, when he had somewhat recovered from hus fatigue, 
he felt his curiosity excited to examine more closely the place in 
which he had sought refuge from the heat of the sun He had not 
proceeded many steps towards the imteriour of the cave, before le 
saw the figure of an aged man as sull as a marble statue, seated 
with a book in his hand, and apparently reading with profound at- 
tention by the dim hglt of a small lamp suspended trom the roof ot 
the cavern. 
in pleasing astonishment at the remarkable beauty of the old man’s 
face, which seemed to him a perfect model of pure contentment and 
benevolence, looking as though kis own cup of happiness was more 
than full, and was overflowing beneficently for others 
fear, but awe and admiration, that held the Egyptian silent, as he 








Hophara was struck at the strange sight, and was held 


It was not 
gazed upon this interesting sight ; and so long did he stand looking 
upon the aged inan tn silence, that at length when he would have 
spoken he felt a kind of ch that held him speechless. As if, 
however, knowing his thoughts, the eld man raised his mild an 
beautiful eves from the book in which he was reading, and fixing 
them upon Hophara with a pleasing and frendly expression, said, 
* Man of Memplus, what seekest thou !” 

There was so much musick in the tone of the voice that Hophara 
felt at once enchanted and disenchanted ; for he was de! 
the kindness expressed, while the feeling of awe which had chained 








ghted with 


up his tongue was presently dispersed, and he freely replied to the 
interrogation, ** | seek happiness 
Then the old man replied, * Canst thou not find it in Memphis? 
Hast thou not riches? Hast thon not station and power! Hast 
thou not learning, and piety, and many friends’ Is there auglit 
Ii the re be, 


™ 


which men desire, and which thou possessest not! 
speak, and it shall be given to thee |” 

Hophara felt reproved, and replied, ** It is true as thou hast said ; 
the blessir gs of life are mine abundantly. but alas' | can « 
but imperfectly. Thongh I am rich. 1 have no more enjoyment 
from my riches than the poor seem to have from their poverty ; 
though I am high im station and tn power, | oiten envy the slaves 
who envy me.” 

* Wouldst thou then become poor and humble?” 
stranger. ‘ Wouldst thou part with all or anv of the blessings 
which thou now possessest ! 

Readily enough he answered to this qnestion, saving, ** Not wi 
ingly ; for though [I do not feel quite happy with them, vet I am 
sure that I should be quite unhappy without them.” 

“ What wouldst thou then 


Vv them 


asked the 


sald the sage 


Hophara replied, “1 would fain be rid of those many cares, and 
*s, and anxieties which embitter my life, and prevent the fui 





troub) 





enjoyment of my blessings. 

* But dost thou not know,” said the old man, “ that every living 
being is destined to endure some trouble, pain, or trial’ Woul! 
thou unreasonably then ask for a lot which no mortal man has vet 
possessed !"" ; 





“ Nay,” replied Hophara, “ I ask not for a degree of happiness 


which no mortal mau has ever enjoved. I know that it is impossible 
to live without some troubles or causes of uncasiness.”’ 


* Thou wouldst then have,” said the old man, * as few as possi- 
ble. and them as light as possible '” 

“Even so,” replied the Egyptian. 

“ Have then thy wish,” said the stranger. There was something 
so awful and preternatural in the sound of the voice, that Hophara 
trembled when he heard the words, for he felt that they were spoken 
with power. Forthwith the lamp in the cavern burned brighter, and 
cast around them both a light as bright asthe sun at mid-day. The 
old man rose from his seat, and, presenting the book to Hophara, he 
said, “* Man of Memphis, thou art a man of many troubles, and thou 
seekest to be free from these troubles, that thou mayest enjoy the 
many blessings which thou possessest. Thou knowest that no one 
of the living is exempt from all cause of sorrow, and thou art not so 
unreasonable as to seek for that which no mortal hath ever enjoyed 
Take then this book and preserve it as an inestimable treasure; choose 
for thyself whatever trouble or troubles thou wilt, however few or how 
ever small, still thou canst not be altogether without trouble, and 
whatever be the existing trouble, it shall remain with thee tll thou 
hast chosen for thyself anew. Whatever thou choosest thou must 
write in this book, and it shall be unto thee as thou desirest, and no 
other trouble shall come unto thee save that winch thou desires 
so long as thou keepest possession of this book, and thou canst only 
get nid of the book by bringing it again to me in this cave 


Hophara eagerly received the book, regarding it as the instrumen 
of his happiness, and was about to thank his unknown benefactor 


with intemperate and passionate gratitude, when suddenly the br 
light of the eave disappeared, and he was left in total darkness and 
solitude He called aloud, but no one made answer, and so bew 
dered was he by what he had seen and heard, that he knew not wlneh 
way to turn towards the entrance of the cave. He feared to turn 


either one way or the other lest he might go wrong, and se be mor 
and more involved in the labyrinth of darkness. He began to think 
! 


that he must be dreaming, but he felt that he had actual possess 


of the book; vet what use could it be to him in this darkness, for 
could not see to write anything therein, and he recollected thatt 


old man had said tohim, “* Whatever be the existing trou! t sha 
remain with thee ull thou hast chosen to thyself a new.” Tho ret 
he began to fear that this trouble of darkness and bewilderment mus 
endure so long ashe kept possession of the book, and more than « 

he thought to cast it away from him as a gift more for evil than f 
rood; but there was a charm which prevented hun from parting wit 
t, because, though he felt it a trouble to him where he then was. y 


ve thought that it would be a great treasure to him could h 


find his way with it to his own home. He was now under the n 

cessity of using patience and sagacity in order to find his way out of 
the cave, and he could not help thinking how much trouble it cos 
him to get nd of his troubles. At length, after much wander n 


the darkness, he thought he saw some glimmer of light, and 


ing his footsteps that way, found to his great satisfaction that he was 
now about to emerge again into the light of day 

Now he was glad indeed, for the terrour under which he had been 
hbertv and iv 





labouring in the cave had given a double relish to 
light. He hastened to his home, full of pleasing an 
he was now about to be the happiest of mortals, and the very hop: 


patens that 


of happiness that was to come, gave him a higher degree of raptur 
His first care, trouble u 


deed it was not, was to choose some other trouble in the place of those 


than anything he had hitherto enjoyed 


under which he was then labourng; but it so happened that the ae 
light which he felt in the acquisition of this new t was so 
great, that he scarcely recarded his troubles as anyth t seom 
ed merely to give a zest to his being, so that though lis actual eon 


dition was precisely the same that it had been previously to his « 

taining this wonderful book, yet he viewed things with so different 
an eye, and under such an agreeable and promising aspect, that he 
considered this treasure which the old man of the cave had piven 
him, to be of itself a charm protecting him from all real evil. Mor 

over, he had some little reluctance and hesitation to char 
that now seemed no troubles at all, for others that might beconn 
real annovanees; and he also felt that there was really some « 
ulty in making achoice among evils. For a time, theretore, the book 
' 


‘ 
lav by n not used, though not useless, for its possession was 


means of reconciling him to the troubles under which he labo 
After a time, however, when the novelty of the treasure was so 
what abated, and the excitement of his interview with the str C4 
man in the cave had worn off, hfe began again to resume its us 
form. He felt aga 


the frustration of his wishes, the uncertain tenere by wh he bee 





n, in all their foree, the mortifications of lus 


the roval favour, and the anxiety lest days of darkness should cor 
He considered that though this charmed book en le 


him to choose his own troubles, it did not pronpse to conier upo hin 


Hpom him 


anv blessing, so that if he should lose his wealth or the rovel favour 
there were no means by which he could recover them; but if no other 
tro could come upon him save that which he humselt micht write 





in the book, so long as it continued therem uncancelled by himseli 
he knew of course that his wealth and favour were secure. This 
thought, therefore, set him with great diligence upon meditating what 
trouble he should choose. He recollected that he was permitted to 
make choice of as few or of as many troubles as he pleased, and of 
1 not mere- 


Now he spent a vast deal of ume, and yguve 





as lighta nature as possible, only he must have a real 
ly a nominal trouble. 


himself a great d of trouble to find out some trouble that was no 


trouble And when he had carefully consider ind meditated upon 
all the troubles and calamities, menial and bodily, personal and re- 
lative, to which mortals . 1, hee { tind none that he hked ; 
for so great is the r t of men to mnthet pain upen themselves, 
that they will nots ntariy underso a smaller pam sometimes, even 
to get rid of a greater. So felt H ira, When he had been driven 
by hus many troubles tot ‘ser vy of choosing some one cala 
mitv as a means of exy i all the rest Many things which he 
had formerly looked mas mere trifles, and seareely deserving the 


name of troubles, now that he was 
| 


permitted to choose which of 


them he would endure, se fio be serous annoyances 
Not being able to « se for himself, his next thought was that he 
would let aceident « « for hom: that he would go about the city, 
and would talk ame s thends, and see i any among them were 
labouring under tr ! calamities of a hehter and more tolera 
ble nat t so i vas e astonished, when he set about 
the in ry. to find t m iny of his appare V prosperous and 
cheerful friends had « ' sour of complant, He 
used to think evervhe than hones t now he saw that 
tus neaghbours w . Wheo he oravely and sen 
usi¥ talked over wind that many of his acquaint. 
' | ‘ on, and he heard of few 
tr les whicho ' much behter than his ewn 
In this state of . ! ippened to meet wih a 
friend, who had | t host t ried of all he knew, and was 
envied for his w fort rin whieh he hwed But 
w hus looks wet ! t 5 Was Cont ited with care 
Hy ira the hiw «| = wheld this sad spectacl, that 
there was very ! ‘ at Vv rebet beunge ned trom this 
juarter A natur vw ilamuty, however, led Heophara 
lo Inquire ’ the ca , : md mecholy looks, 
las! r > trend, l \ " with the rhost sore 
misfortune that co ly het me! Thad ada iter as beau 
ful os lieht, and as} rut t wo os me woisme! 
‘Ah, poor man, hiss ter, lus beautiful daughter, isdead!” said 
I iT na low te \ ‘ 
No,” replied t other. * v da hter is not dead, but she is mear- 
t ra rma 
Isthat all . Ho then make the poor man rch, you 
lave wea 
\ r, |} have no superfluous wealth.” 
\W iI Iw ! had ne ereater trouble.” His 
\ ul book » ' t mith turned aside and wrote 
there Mavi ! morned to a poor man 
Now, he t t { id no greater trouble than thia, his 
| might pass i ! w was neh enough to give hw 
child all needs He returned to los home im much tre 
Hon, an st ‘ wonderful book, and 
he was presently ! ' f bis household 
n reat constet tnd " yy irance of 
their jaasters only r il ' wise nin the gene- 
ul tun ind \ ty with which 
he received In a wighter returned, 
ray } { ' t hat her flaht 
from hen \ ' teow to a marriage 
with who slr ' \ \ los consent 
She cont { ’ toniy for par 
Leister ganda All whe knew the pride of Ho- 
phara, and | fanny, were struck 
‘A 1 t j tat fev ve mohter for 
this suet of . her hushend, whem, 
hh bute ved and acknow 
inv valuable and 
Ina ; ’ t vever, 4 ' v and the valn- 
ibles i r v hin ippeared, 
n ther is if was donger that 
lt wou! ve ‘ vof hisonly 
t \ yot money 
wus i \ ’ i ' ! t, thor ced it 
hoot t eo omore still At 
ti ' he ' i rade upon 
\ } ow choice of 
tro few ‘ ‘ Dimght be reme 
r . t iH vi thon told by the old 
' it wt “ with i nu he 
’ rs " ! t A tim the wonderful 
i married toa poor 
. t ' sv i ivery loht trouble to 
that 4 own, and to spare 5 hut 
now worn te t i ceonoenad vouring to get nd 
of this trouble by i t r but this he found he 
on sda s , t ther trouble, and write 
the name ofitint Hl. was ¥ thrown On seTiONs per 
plexity md the ! 1 tite very loolsh use of his 
mysterious book. It had presently become the means of taking 


away from hima very large portien of ios wealth, and a seemed 
hkely to be the means of utterly nupovershing him; for, having once 
began to supply the wants of his son-in-law, he could not with much 


consistency or propriety withhold these supples, yet he was very 








s . 
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sure that they would be all to no purpose so long as the last wish 
continued in the book ; he therefore thought that his best policy would 
be to put up with the loss that he had already sustained, to write 
down some other trouble, and then to place his son-in-law above the 
reach of poverty. 

With renewed diligence, but with rather less impetuosity than be- 
fore, he again set about seeking after some substitute for his present 
calamity, and resolved within himself that he would consider a little 
more atte ntively than before, what might be the consequences of his 
choice. Therefore, he endeavoured to devise or to imagine some 
trouble which should not contain within itself the seeds and means 
of further troubles; one that should not leave him, as the present 
did, poorer than it found him. He considere d various kinds of calami- 
ties, and, having the last ume made choice of a relative evil, he thought 
it might now be better to choose one that was personal; and know- 
ing by his talk with wise men, that bodily afflictions were not so great 
as mental afflictions, he resolved at fast to make choice of some bo- 
dily aliments; so, as he had never had the toothache, and as a tooth 
did not seem any great matter, he chose the toothache, and enriched 
his son-in-law, who forthwith became a very prudent and careful 
mar, not throwing away his money as before. This pleased Hophara 
very much, only it would have pleased him much more if he had not 
been at so great an expense of money and of trouble to procure this 
result. But the toothache did not please him at all; it was a very un- 
pleasant thing indeed ; even its novelty was no recommendation to it 
Hophara put his hand to his face, and walked about the room stamp- 


! He could do nothing—he could nei- 


ing and raving like a madman 
ther eat nor drink— sleeping, too, was quite out of the question ; and 
as for going to court, the very thought was ridiculous, he should be 
making such grimaces that the king himself and all the courtiers 
must absolutely laugh at hun. He began to think that the wise men, 
who had told him that the afflictions of the body were less than 
those of the mind, were not quite so wise as they looked : or he thought 
that he was not himself overwise, for making such a fuss about a 
trifle like the toothache; but, wise or not wise, he could not help it 

All his friends, fannly, and household, pitied him very much, and re 

commended a variety of remedies, all of which he knew would be of 
no use to him; some advised hun to have the tooth taken out, but 
he knew better, for he knew that if that one were taken out it would 
leave its malady to another, and at thatrate he might have them all 
taken out. Having, however, learned wisdom from his former cala 

mity, he determined that he would not throw away his teeth as he 
had thrown away his money; for it might be possible that by some 
n, but tee th once gone could 


turn of fortune he might get money a 


never be restored— for im those days the terrometallick teeth were not 





invented. However, the toothache must be got nd of, by hook or by 
crook, for Hophara was not philosopher enough to bear that with pa 
tence. Indeed, he was in such a passion with the wonderful book, 
that he actually threw it in the fire with the intention to destroy it; 
but it was not to be got nd of so easily, for it bounced indignantly 
out of the fire, scorning to be burnt. So tormented was Hophara 
with the toothache that he hardly knew what he was doing or what 
he would have, but at all events he must get nd of the toothache ; 
therefore he begged leave of his magical companion to substitute the 
earache for the toothache \las! Ho 
phara thought that there was not a pin to choose between them. He 


No sooner said than done 


again wondered what the wise men could mean by speaking so lightly 
and he thought that they deserved to have the 
for their pains, whichever they preferred; and 


of bodily sutlering 








toothache or earac 
that they ought to have them both together tll they had made up 
their minds which of the twoto keep. Hophara’s friends pitted him as 
much for the earache as they lad before for the toothache, and their 
pity did hims as much good in the one case as it had done in the 
other. Burg not a lit more in love with the earache than he had been 


with the toothache, he was quite as anxious to get rid of that eom- 





plaint as he had been to vet nd of us predecessor. By way of a 
change, this happiest of men, who was privileged to make choice of 


Ins own troubles, next (ned a fit of the gout, which, being a genth 


particularly exeeptionable about it, 





manly complaint, had noth 
exeept its most intolerable and tremendous paintulness. Hophara did 
not like i, however, any better than the toothache or the earache ; 
he made sad wry faces atit, but did not stamp about the room, nor 
did he swear, for that would have been unworthy of his high station, 
and he was avery particular man in that respeet. His trends eame 
about him as before, and pined him very hearuly, and he felt greatly 
! 


obliged to them for thar pity, only he begged they would not come 


near his toe. He thought again of the wise men, ard the more he 
thought of them, the less he thought of ther wisdom. Then, again, 
in addition to the bodily pain of the gout, he was mortified by the 
pity so hberally bestowed upon tim as being so very unfortunate, 
when he ought by right to have been the most fortunate man living; 
for he was permitted to choose whatever trouble he preferred, and to 
have only that one as long as he hked. Many people have a 
many troubles much lonverthan they like, and nobody is altogether 
! 


eSITe, 





free from trouble; what more, then, can a man reasonably ¢ 
than to have his ch 


chosen bodily 


ce of calamity?) Besides this, Hophara had 





instead of mental pain, beeanse all wise men had said 





that mental was more aftheting than bodily pain. Sull, however, 


he did not like the gout, and though ut was very clear that he was a 
peculiarly highly-favoured man by virtue of possessing this wonder- 
ful book, yet he could not help thinking that he had been quite as 
well without it. tle wanted very much to get rid of the gout, but he 
was ata loss what to have ia its place; it was not possible for him, 
wiule labouring under this attack, to go to the eave and return the 
book to the old man from whom he had received it. Then, again, 
he did not know that he was quite sure of finding the old man at 
home, if he should go; and what a miserable thing it would be af he 
} 


should never be able to get rid of this mysterious book, and thus 


forced to endure the gout all his life long, or to make choice of some 
other calamity, which for aught he knew might turn out worse than 
the gout 

All these thoughts and meditations, added to the bodily pain he 
endured, were a great annoyance to him, and thus his temper be 
came soured, He became nervous and irritable, and everybody ob- 
served how much he was altered of late. Now the wise men who 
had persuaded him that bodily pain was a mere trifle, and unworthy 


of regard, did not come near him while he was suffering with the 
gout, because perhaps they thought bodily pain was beneath the 
notice of a wise man. Hophara was left, therefore, to the resources 
of his own wisdom, to get himself out of this present scrape. To 
get rid of the book while he had the gout, was quite out of the ques- 
tion, therefore he knew that he must choose some other trouble ; 
but the difficulty again was, what should he choose’? The wise men 
were not near him to assure him how much more agreeable bodily 
pain is than mental, and moreover he had recently undergone such 
bodily pain that he was not disposed to undergo any more if he could 
possibly help it, and he certainly could help it while he had that 
wonderful book in his possession. Now between the twinges of 
that unwelcome visiter, the gout, he endeavoured to think what 
would be the least troublesome trouble that he could have in its 
stead ; but the twinges came on so rapidly that he could not main- 
tain any continuous train of thought, but was forced to think by fits 
and starts, interlarding his brief meditations with loud outeries. In- 
deed, he was almost mad with pain, and that will account perhaps 
for what follows 

It has been already stated, that Hophara was a very wise and a 
verv good man; it may also be added that he was also a very good 
husband to a very good wife. In the midst of his meditations, it 
somehow came into his mind, that arrong other sufferings he might 
be able to undergo the less of this very good wife. The very thought 
filled him with alarm and trepidation—nay, it was so very terrible 
that when once it got into his head he could not get it out again 
He tried hard to think of something else, but nothing else would re- 
main in his thoughts He did not know how far the magick power 
of his book might extend, perhaps it might bring his wife to life 
again, if he should happen to feel very uncomtortable in the loss of 
her. ‘The old man of the cave certainly said nothing about any one 
coming to life again, but he said that one trouble should cuntinue 
till another was written in the book ; of course, then, if the trouble 
of the loss of his wife was to cease when he should write another 
trouble in the wonderfu! book, his wife must necessarily be restored 
to him ; and yet ayvain he thought, for he had heard such talk from 
those who did not think so highly of their wives as he did, that the 
trouble of the loss might cease without the restoration of the person 
lost, but for his own part he did not know how that could be. In 
deed, he mght have thought, only perhaps the severe twinges of 
the yout prevented it, that in the case of his daughter the marriage 
was not done away with, although the poverty of it was; and that, 
therefore, it might pr »bably be the same with the loss of his wife— 
the loss mig! 
the gout key 
what he was thinking about; and though his wife did not know of 


continue, but the trouble might de part Then again, 


it 
it giving bir twinges, that he hardly knew 





his possessing this mysterious book, yet such was her penetration, 
that it was possible she might find it out; and if, after having writ 
ten in it such a wicked wishas that which he now meditated, his 
wife should see, and should get possession of the book, what could 
he say for himself’ Butthe gout was very troublesome, and he was 
so distracted with pain, that he could not think of any other way to 
get nd of it than to undergo the loss of the bestof all possible wives 
Jeing quite alone, and just suffering under one ot the most villain- 
ous twinges that his complaint had yet given him, ina fit of despera- 
tion he drew trom his bosom the awful book, and wrote therein the 
trouble which he fain would substitute for the gout. He was fright- 
ened out of his wits while he was domg nt, for fear his wife might 
His hand trembled 


hike an aspen leaf, and he wrote it so badly that he was afraid the 


come into the apartment and catch him at it 


spirit which watched over the book m ght not be able to read it But 
he presently found that there was no mistake ; his gout was gone, 
his foot was in a rapture of ease, and without thinku got the con 
dition on which he had purchased this relef, he sprang from his 
couch and danced about with mad de tht Hos wife at that moment 
entered the room, and so glad was she to see this pleasant and sud 
den change, that the emotion quite overcame her, she went into a 
fit on the instant, and died with jov 

But, alas! 


ina few moments came reflection, and with it the de epest griel 


“ The happre st death in the world '" eried Ho} hara 


he raved and tore his hair, and would have torn his garments, only 


he was afraid of betraying the book wlich he kept concealed in his 


bosom He called inthe aid of all the most skilful physicians in 
Memplis, and when they came they all said that they ¢ | do no 
thing -he knew that before thev came Hle wo ld faim reeall her to 


life by means of his wonderfal book : only he was no 


t quite certain 
that he could; and even if he could, what would she say to him, 


when she should come to life agam, and know all the part 


This made him pause, and he knew not what 


sulars, as 





she certainly must 
to do. He fairly wished the book at the bottom of the Red Sea. So 
inpatient Was he to get rid of the book, that without waiting tor his 


wife's funeral, he set off as fast as his legs could carry lum to the 





cave where the old man dwelt. And all the people of Memphis, when 
they saw with what irreverent te he ran, thought that he was 
crazy, aml so indeed he was; but though the peo le stared at him, 


and pointed at him, and though some rude and idle boys in the 
street called and shouted after him, stillhe ran onas one possessed 


The day was intensely hot, the su 





» was shining with cloudless 
, vet he ran, and he ran, and he ran all across the shelter- 
less sunda, till he came to the cave whence he had received that per- 


) 
splendour 


nictous book which had robbed him of half his wealth, and of a be- 
loved wife, and which had attleted him with the toothache, the earache 
and the gout Coming out of the light, the cave was to him so im- 


tensely dark that he co hd see noth ny, buthe went on, and on, fully 


resolved not te turn back till be should find the old man, or, if he 





could not find hum, to persh in the eave He walked a long while 
in total darkness, and began to be in great alarm, and te wish that he 
had never wished to get md of his troubles At le th he sawa 

omer of light: he knew the lamp; he hastened towards tt, and 


fa 
t ' | 


here he saw the old man sittn g with a book in his hand, reading 





bv lamplight as qmetly as if nothing had happened At sight of the 
person who ¢ id caused him so muc 1 troume, sitting and reading 


with such exquisite composure, Hophara could with difficulty retraim 


from behaving rudely, being scarcely able so far to govern his tem 
peras toabstain from throwing the book atthe old man's head Just 
in the same fasinon as at the first visit which Hophara had paid to 
the cave, the venerable man litted up his face from the book at he 


. } 1 " eal ' P a 
was reading, a ovoked muldly and placidly at the Egvptian, sav 


ng—"* M an of 


thar 


Now Hophara was by no means in a homour to stand a jest, and 


Memplus, are t i troubles fewer and more tolerable 


heretofore 





of all things in the world there was nothing that he so disliked as 
being bantered; but as he was im a cave with one who was un- 
doubtedly a magician, to say the least of it, he was forced to put up, 
as well as he could, with what he met with. He was, however, by 


no means at his ease, and he rather abruptly replied—** I can’t say 
that they are.” 

“Are you tired of the book ?” said the old man. 

“* Very,”’ said Hophara. 

“‘ And you are willing to restore it to me’” said the old man. 

“That I am,” answered Hophara, and forthwith he thrust it into 
the old man’s hand as eagerly as he had formerly taken it from him, 
and turned his back upon the magician without once having the ci- 
vility to say, * Thank you for the use of 1t.”’ 

But no sooner had he turned to hasten out of the cave, than he 
felt a violent tugging at his cloak ; and fearing that the old man was 
pulling him back to force upon his acceptance some other book more 
troublesome than the last, he screamed out with all his might and 
main ; thereat the darkness of the cave vanished, and a bright light 
broke in upon him, together with scenes and persons that he litle 
expected to see. He found himself in his own house, with the sun 
shining full in his face, and Ins wife and daughter standing by his 
side, the latter of whom had just dragged from beneath his side a 
large book which he had been reading, and over which he had fallen 
asleep, but thev had thought it necessary to wake him because din- 
ner was ready. In the first confusion of his waking, he thought 
much of his dream, particularly of the last part, and he asked very 
particularly if he had been talking in his sleep, and when his wife in- 
formed him that he had not, he felt very much relieved. He fully 
determined never to go to sleep over a book again ; he acknowledged, 
however, that be had learned more from the outside of a book when 
he was asleep, than ever he had from the inside of one when he was 
awake. After this he was happier, though not less fortunate, than 
he had ever been betore 





LITERARY AND DRAMATICK, 


THE GARRICK CORRESPONDENCE. 


last performance, addressed by Garrick toa 
larly interesting, 
pve equally new 
om which they 
1s country. 





THE annexed accor 1 
lady w a i him great attention in France, is pecu 
istick letters which follow will probably pr 
and entertaining to the readers of the Mirror, as the work 
are taken has not, to our knowledge, been re-pu 





and the chara 






ushed in tl 

MK. GARRICK TO MADAME NECKER 

Hampton, June 18, 177 
Manam—lI cannot say whether I am most happy or distressed by 
your very elegant and affectionate letter: such a sincerity of praise 
from such a lady has added a cubit to my stature but the self-con- 
victuion I have, that [ cannot answer it as such a letter ought to be 
answered, makes me miserable. I defy the whole French academy, 
with my most critical and worthy friend Sicard at their head, to 
give such power to words as you have done , nor is it in their power 
to lower the joy of my mind, or the pride of my heart, from the pre 
sent exalted state you have raised them to. Though every poet 
was a Voltaire, and every proseman a Rosseau, | now defy the 
devil of criticism and all his works. I can say with our Waller, 
** She smiled, and from her s 


Such darts as struck Lhe monster dead.” 


es were sped 


I flatter myself that vou will not be displeased to know, that I de 
parted my theatrical life on Monday the tenth of June—it was in- 
Phough I performed my part 
with as much, # not more spirit than lever did, yet when I came 
to take the last farewell, I not only lost almost the use of my voice, 
but of my limbs too: it was indeed, as | said, a most awful mo 
ment. You would not have thonght an English audience void of fee! 
ing ut you had then seen and heard them. After I had left the stage, 
and was dead to them, they would not suffer the petite piece to go 
on; nor would the actors perform, they were so atlected: in short, 
the publick was very generous, and | am most grateful. Mrs. Gar. 
rick, who has taken your letter from me by force and keeps it locked 
up, begs to join her most itfectionate re spects with mine to vou and 
Mr. Ne ener 
be at vour feet almost as soon as this reaches your hands: but we 
have made a vow to be happy as soon as our worldly cares will per 


mit us; til when, we beg that our warmest and best wishes may be 


deed a sight very well worth seeing ' 








If my multipheity of business would permit, | should 


presented to your feilow-traveller, the Chevalier Chatteleux, and ail 
our frends: we never can forget them or your flattering kindness. 
The following is a good commentary 
SIR JAMES MARKIOTT TO MR. GARRICK 
College of Advocates, Doctors’ Commons, July 6, I776. 
Sir—When I met you a few days azo, it was with < ngular plea- 
sure | saw a man who had just departed this stage look so wonder 


fully well. You have had the philosophy to resign thrones and diadems 





good time and with good grace ; a great exit 1s everything; and 


I bope now vou will have philosophy enough to never repent it; as 
the few kines and emperours in history, who have re signed, I fear 


always have done. Your epitaph may be almost as short as Ben 
vs; it may be said of you, He followed Nature and he 


died.’ You must have one great satisfaction in refleetn 2 that you 


will always live m the minds and memories of your countrymen at 





in there history, while the world of arts and letters shall exist; at 


that, til you really quit for the troe last time the scene, the respect 
you will meet with from al! orders of men will alleviate many a pain 
i 


and manv achagrin. Your countrymen have been too lone inspired 





by you with ex alted sentiments, and been re lhe ved Dy your vivacity 





and fire from the weight of their blood and atmos; here, ever to for 
get the obligations they owe to you. Althoneh vou lav aside the 


dagger and the sceptre, the sock and the buskin, you still hold your 
sp 


en, if vou use mt, it will contribute to kee p vou in health and 
Continue then to adorn the see 


rits, and to give life to others c 


with your wit, which you have hiled so creativy with vour action 





You cannot leave the world, nor will rt leave vou lL pon the con 
versation t g some time ago in company, upon your then in- 

need retire nt, It Was proposed to try some short verses upen 
this subject lhe following are in this sentiment, composed sur 
ech p—but | fear they will hardly make you amends for the 


heavy eeclesiastical law which | sent you 





retires—whence! from the world—and whither 





from the wo ¥ ha ived together 
In ta in nature, and in the muses’ ev 
Who live together must together die 


Our next letter is a characteristick one of 
COLEMAN, AS WARBURTON, TO MR. GARRICK 
Dear Old-go-by-the- Wall, January 3d, 1777 
I rejoiced yesterday at hearing, by fat Harry. that you were bet- 
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ter; but I do not approve of your living too low in the gout. Gout 
is an excrement, and all nature is in an uproar to expel him, you 
should therefore encourage the militia, and ask General Fever to 
your table. The general, | warrant you, with a few kind words, 
and a glass or two of good old wine, (which to a man of your for- 
tune costs absolutely nothing, as a man may say,) will drive the dog 
into Calabria, which you know is the foot of Italy. But to what 
purpose have you read Shakspeare not to find out that he describes 
the gout in the following lines !— 
* As the Pontick sea, 

Whose icy current and compulsive course 

Ne’er knows retiring ebb, but keeps due on 

To the Propontis and the Hellespont.” 
The Pontick sea is neither more or less than the gout, morhus ar- 
thriticus, because the joints serve as a bridge for the inflammable 
matter to pass over: tcy current, because the gout is a cold hu- 
mour, (mistaken by Moortields quacks for a hot one ;) and compul- 
sive course, because it drives everthing before it. Then the sweet- 
eyed poet couches his advice (perhaps prophetically to you who are 
his eldest son) by saving, it ne'er knows or feels (that is, never should 
know or fee!) retiring ebb: in other words, it should be still drove 
on to the Propontis, (i. ¢.) the os pulns, and the Hellespont ; which, 
by the by, is a false reading, for the author certainly wrote it Heel’s 
Point. WARBURTON. * 


P. S. Love to Mrs. Garrick : roundabout compliments, que vous 
expliquerez en Francois, to your miece. We will drink your health 
to-morrow ; and if you have any spare game in your larder, send 
me some 





LIEUTENANT-GENERAL BURGOYNE TO MR. GARRICK 
i 





Wednesday, November %h, 1] 


My pear sin—Your obliging and most friendly letter was del 
vered to me yesterday at the moment [ was sitting down to dinner 
with company, or I should have endeavoured on the moment to re 
turn my acknowledgments, with a warmth of expression due to 
that with which you have honoured me. In regard to the very sig- 
nal distinction you propose to me of the freedom vf the house, and the 
manner of presenung it, I hope you will permit me to decline the 
parade, and at the same time believe me truly sensible of the ho 
nour of it. I should feel myself as proud to be seated in Drury 
Lane by your deliberate judame nt of my talents, as ever an old 
Roman did in acquiring the freedom of jus theatre by publick ser- 
vices ; but you are at present too partial towards me ; and, tll I ap- 
pear iInMy Own eves more worthy, I must re quest you to bound your 
kind intentions to an order for admittance occasionally to your green 
room, where I promise neither to criticise your men ill naturedly, nor 
lead astray vourself. ‘I 
sick, and other reasons a!leged for my introduction to your rehearsals, 
will, I conclude, equally pass with the company for this additional 
But as you 








1e having contributed the songs and mu 





favour, without the necessity of any farther discovery. 
kindly insist upon my directions, | desire it to be done by a simple 
order to Johnson, and no gold box, nor silver box—not even a mul 
berry one 1 will have 
no appurtenances of welcome I think | mav, without v: Vv, con 
gratulate you upon the piece having laid hold of the audience last 
night. A general relish was very discermble. I could not help 
agreeing with a critick who sat near me, and who expressed himsel! 
delighted with the genteel scenes, that the introduction of the lamp. 
lighters was too coarse to assort with the rest. Suppose three or 
four of your girls were introduced in the act of weav 
flowers, such as the dancers use in the second act 

tix one end of the cord to the scene, and keep slipping back as they 


you must give me a reception Hamlet-lrke 





ng cords of 


They might 


weave the flowers, in the manner the rope-makers do, which would 
be picturesque In that case, O'Daub’s part might begin with his 
conversation with the architect; and he might present himself to 
the girls in some nonsense like the following : “O' Dauwh —II these 
pretty maids would pay me witha kiss a-piece, “faith, I'd paint them 
all round for nothing at all. Surely they look as bright as a May 
morning already, and a touch of my brush will make them remem 
If after this the two addi. 

! " 


tional verses of the song were added, the words would apply, anc 








a 





bered {by those who never saw ‘em 


Moody's action might have effect. Should you approve this idea, 


or any one like it, the alteration ts so short it might be studied and 
acted in half an hour; but | submit it to you on the sudden, like 
many crudities with which | have troubled you. Lord Stanley is 
come to town, and very earnest to see * The Maid of the Oaks” 
I send to Johnson for a box for Lady Betty to-morrow, that she 
may do him the honours, and I hope I shall succeed. If you could 
send me the copy this afternoon, | would return it in time for vou 
to put it into the printer’s hands to-morrow afternoon Beheve me, 
with the truest sense of the value of your fnendstup, dear sir, your 


faithful and obedient, etc. ete J. BURGOYNE 


MR. GARRICK TO MR. FOUNTAIN 
Sunday night, (no date 
I am really so hurried with a double share of business, on account 
of George’s dangerous illness and absence from me, that [ scarce 
Why will you vex and fret yourself 
(Sur John Fielding You praise 
You are an honest man, bu 





have time to write this. 
the knight and what he says’ 
him one day and blame him the next 
too warm; vou are lhkewise a very just man, and shou 1 reco! 
that blindness is a great misfortune, and no object of resentment. 
Converse and talk over your gnevances calmly with your wise 
triend, and avoid altercation with the Bow-street magistrate 


iend or fiend vou meet upon West- 


really hurts you. As for the 
minster Bridge, be assured that it is somebody who has be« 


obliged to me. Let him publish and publish again, and 





as great or as 
If vou ca 


laugh at him and despise him, as I do, be he 
pelng as he will I tear none of 


‘s hands anv promise of my brother’s given for me, 


the serbbling pest. 





see in anybody 
be assured I will at any time fultil it; but for the threats of se——s 
scoundrels.) [ have had so many, and yet am beloved by the good 


my frends’ wh 


and creditable, that it is not worth mine or any o 
to listen to their nonsense. I am, in great haste, yours, most 











truly, D. GARRICK 
* This letter, sizned Warburton, is a pleasantry of ¢ The signa 

ture must not misiead the reader. The learned bis s g 

dead to everything and plunged inthe deepest deyject by the less 


ef his onlv son; hel ed nh from the word unt 
1779. His friend Hurd saw him during that interval— 
* The brniliant sun of genius then was set, 
And shadows, clouds, and darkness, rested on it.” 


REV. D. WILLIAMS TO MR. GARRICK. 

Chelsea, Jan. 7th, 1775. 

Sir—The most unfortunate event that could have befallen me— 
the loss of an excellent and affectionate wife—has been the occa- 
sion of vour not hearing from me immediately on Mr. Mossop's 
death. I had it not in my power to attend him in the first days of 
his illness. I found him preparing for death with that extraordinary 
solemnity which accompanied all his important actions. He had 
gone through the general forms of the church; but I believe only 
as religious and edifying forms, and unattended with any discourse 
on the state of bis mind. His conversations with me were the 
most interesting that can well be concetved ; and, from the extreme 
dejection of my own mind, and the high and tragical tone in which 
he expressed himself, they made a dreadful impression on me His 
religion was tinctured by the characters he had studied ; and many 
of the attributes of God were the qualities of a Zanga or a Bajazet 
Among other things which gave him uneasiness, and made hin 
greatly apprehend the displeasure of that God before whom he was 
going to appear, his behaviour to you was not the least distressing 
He accused himself severely of having attributed motives of con 
duct to you which he firmly believed vou imecapable of 
thought himself neglected by you in his distress, and that you sent 
him terms which you knew he would not comply with, because vou 
He saw that he had beer 
deceived by an excessive pride, and lamented the injustice he had 


done you, not only in some pecuniary articles, which he did not 


did not wish to see him on the stage 





thoroughly explain to me, but mm giving il rmpressions of your cha 
racter to his acquaintance. The very night in which he died, he 


renewed *his couversation He often cned out-—" Oh! my dear 





friend, how mean and |i does Mr. Garnck’s present behaviour 
ear in your eves, to whom I have given so different ar 
idea of him! Witness, my dear Wi 

hams, that I die, not only in charity with him, but that I honour 
him as a virtuous and 
forever '" 


what he had said, as a kind of satisfaction to Mr. Garrick 


make me ¢ 





Great God, forgive me' 


great man. Heaven bless and prosper him 





I asked uf he chose I should make any publick use of 
lle was 
then much exhausted, and would only say, * | will leave it to your 


discretion.” My intention, for some days, was to convey the sub 
stance otf this letter to vou thro gh the cha el of the publick 
papers; but on second thoughts, this method appeared to be the 


vest. Though you may know but little of me—and Mr. Johnsto 


of your theatre, was the only person besides Who had heard him 


' 
t i 





sav things of this natur are sav vou will not doubt the 





‘ 
ticity of the information And I think at must ve vou pleasure 
net Only as a testimony to your character, which cannot be sus 
pected, but as reflecting some honour on the memory of a mar 
who, though he was unfortunate and faulty, possessed many great 


ies I am, sir, your obedient, humble servant, Db. WILLIAMS 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY, 


THE following disq tion, from a new work w snot vet been 4 


lished here, is a fair specimen of the persiflage of the fast able nove 


A WEEK IN A COUNTRY-HOUSE, 


Ix London no man forms more than a single brick in the vast ed: 
" 








fice of society; he even loses all sense o! 50 identity im the 
overwhelming importance of the mass; and while he sees others 
amused, moves Onward with them the general progress, and fa 

cies he 1s amused himself It os difficult to preserve the selfs 


consciousness of one’s mdividual vexations while surrounded by 


myriads of happy faces, and amid the mecessant stir and tumult ot 
the world But in a small circle such as this, people are driven to 
their own resources, thrown upel: their ow res situlitves, ane 
compelled to make thelr own acquaintance Votal solitude m 
perhaps afford a lesson more permanently use! but the me 
choly seclusion which limits them for a time to the intercourse 


some twenty or thirty individuals, ali dependent upon others lo 








amusement, is not without inf No crowd, no theatres 
orchestras, no Variety, nothing current in the way of gossi } 
comage of their own brains; nothing attainatie in the way of an ex 
ercise of human incenurty, except trom their own exertions Tie 
dull are taught to discover their own dulness—the unaccomplishe 


their msipid tv; till territed lest the fact should become appare 


to others as well! as themselves, they do their utmost im th 








defence, and renounce for a time the indulgence of their 

egotism and trivial vanity The Ladies Charleville who, 1 

ton- street, think only of diverting themselves, labour at { 
Park. or Donningwell Castle, for the entertainment of others > and 
act, dress, dance, sing, ride, as much for our amusement as the 
own Brabazon, too, whose reputation as a wit is sullicientiv es 
tablished to enable him town to eat I ‘ crs ence, feels 
himself in some degree responsible here for the tness of the d 
logue, and exerts | »> talk as well as listen for our gratitica 


ss of such effor's, and im many in 





tion I suppose itis the we " 


stances their total failure, which imparts so rare a charm to the ple 
1 J 


beran hons, and professional teaur esprifs One Occasionally meets 


nthe best circles A man who can contrive to secure my lord 


emg wittv and entertaming; ora 


(tus host) from the necessity of 
family of young ladies, whose pe/ifs falens can be put forward as a 
screen for the deficiencies of her ladyship’s (their hostess) patrician 


offspring, are of inestimable value during the ordeal of the holydavs 


To some such cause, too, I am willing to attribute the eprcurism of 
the higher classes The enjovments of the table form a point o! 
union dear to the selfishness of every g st, prod ng no envy 
requiring no disinterested exertions, beg rthe tedium of a lite 
of | iumixed prosperity, and susceptible of t excitement of endle 

variety. The mansions of the great cannot be provided with a mor 





popular artist than a good cook ; for his ministry becomes available 
t least three times in the twenty-four hours, without rendering him 
a burden during the intervening period Live <ician or the w 
I st be amused tn s tur but Mons e Chef res no 
and selfish gratitications of others 1 the art of cookery ne 

y assumes a pre-eminence over aul the other fine arts, in the 





it retirement of the villa and the country seat There is vo need 


for « slculation on the powers ol picas 
We are sometimes compelled to tr ure, * What shall we do w 


' 
the duke of Dorchester dines here, and vo 


vex uted by it professo : 
! | 

Rebus this evening’ 

know how he hates a pun; or, ** How shall we contrive to kee 

the Minims quiet’ Lady Danny is coming down, and she abl 

musick.”” But Monsieur Casserole and his three courses are sure 

of sympathy in every breast 


He had | 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 


CHARITY, 


Tue blessings which the weak and poor can scatter 
Have thgir own season. “Tis a little thing 

ro give a cup of water; yet its draught 

Of cool refreshment drain'd by fever'd lips, 

May give a shock of pleasure to the frame 











More exquisite than when nectarean juice 
Renews the life of joy in happest hours 
It isa little thing to speak a phrase 
Of common comfort which by ¥y use 
Has almost lost its sense. vet i the ear 
Of him who thought to die unmourn'd, ‘twill fall 
Like choicest musick; fill 1 ving eve 
With gentle tears; relax the knotted hand 
To ki 1} } j 

tow the bonds of fellows 
And shed on the departing soul a sense 
More precious than the benson of 
About the honour'’d deathbed of the r 
lo him who else were lonely, that another 
Of the great family is near and fecls 


AMUSEMENTS, 


Let us not so wrong and vilify the bounties of Providence. as to 
illow for a moment that the sources of mnoecent annues ment are 80 
rare, that men must be driven, almost by constramt, to such as are 


of a doubtfal quality On the contrary, such has been the Creator's 





goodness, that almost every one, both of physical, and mtelles 
tual, and moral faculnes, and the same may be said of the whole 
creation which we see around us, is not only ealeulated to answer 
t proper end of its being, by its stsery Vv to se purpose of 
. fusctulness, but to be the mestrum tota imstering pleasure 
Our Maker, also, im tus kindness, has so structed us, that even 
nere Vicissitude is grateful and refreshing; a consieranon which 
. prompt us often to seek, from a prudent vananon of useful 
pursuits, that recreation, for which w ire apt to resort to what is 
1 ther unproductive and useless \ ret at tut ed are the 
sprnesof pamocent relaxation 1 ‘ nm relaxes un the tennpye 
rat s of all the gifts of Prov nee I atom, ar taste, and 
Sand the beauties of creat « works of art copen te 

un. He relaxes un the feast of rea t eroours:s of sooty 
it sweets of tmondshy nthe «o r nist low nthe exer 
seth of confidence, of pov, of cratitude, of universal goad wall 
t ‘Ta wn at s afl “ by the penerove 
' t i four Creator, wl t ‘ * ' ‘ ! tf only 
est thers, are most s vpr , rselves of com 


READING THE SCRIPTURES, 





! ierpreting scrypture ilwavet ’ ! raise arid cle 
8 fut. Let those whe hav ret “ ks at once 
st. toat HW proper per t they We anen 
‘ ! view it Por it 
‘ t used nlews to te ‘ot it ! tota narra 
’ r , i ! ‘ 
‘ i ‘ parts ao t tacts Dn) cow to read 
y « | * tot epost ' r uly 
when ther so lesign i i t 
ference thro wit. Be caret uM atte re Con 
yen the writer, and the threa tf s reas For, m all 
Writinos, indeperdent passages may b ryre hoe sery nit ter af 
r} es; bvw 1 heans the gravest and most pad = authors 
1V heer toe taik bederously, a tly tine beer 
md t tus wks, W mw t “ street reward to \ 
1 tu countenan vice af ‘ 


IMMORTALITY, 











The prospect of a future state is the cret comfort and refresh 
i ital vy son sthat wh i thikes natu rok 1V Whhout fey 
s mv pleasures, and s wis t mv attheton 
l oat disappomtments and m " es 1a mcknes 
wh tteeil, and, what mw “ ms t , of thos 
who or rest to me, with oundit | 1} n View 
the | sures of eternity, and the stut f bong i wl i there will 
' » fears ! Sins, pra rrows h r separa 
Why w mvoman bes i ill this os 
mivi Vv and = Is there \ ! ine i 
news’? Hf sadra m vil IMAKCS te 
both t Hay r the better 
EVIL SPRAKING, 

Thev that will observe nothing in aw man, but hos oversights 
and follees: ne " ia ml, tut bh ! sound Vofirmnities, may 
render both spicalele Should we t ’ ull the passionate 
sy" sn t ' t ! { 3 Hn, and present 
them i one View, en s ’ i Virtues; he, m= this 
disguise, W llook | ' ' or tory And vet. of hoe bof 
we fariv t ese rte it manwrit was ad, lew j tppear te 
ithe wor to b ma we ‘ nt perse tut how 

mere ‘ nv mans sn (18 just that he should 
have the | 1 hos fow real vir 

DOATH OF A PRIEND, 

The loss of a frend upon whom the heart was fixed. to whom 
every wish ‘ eavour tem i State t creary desolation 
nw th wks abroad t i finds nothing 

temptiness and herrour The | the riless tender 
ess, the poous sumpleity, the m trsiwn m, the patent 
® 1 the « t deat re re vi ! value to 
{ ’ Vale revrett \ il t te ere t Coomel 
. \ for what cannot ber ‘ 

CHEERELLNESS, 

A woman may be of great assist tohert han ) busimese, 
by wearme a cheerful stule cont \ m her countenam \ 
mans perl sites and gloomin i t told wheo 
his better hall thoves @ivout w ia A ther brow 
A pleasant cheerty Iw enaanr “ ton the sky when her 
husband's mind is tosaed with storms and tempests; bota artis 
fhe ind tret Wil nthe hour oltr i slike on { those fiends 
who are appouited to torture t 

MODESTY), 

If you w in | tr to voura iments, study a modest 
behav r Toex nany thing va t s great, but to be abowe 
conceit on account of ote s aecomy its, is renter Consider 
if you have natural gifts, you owe tl to the divine bounty. If you 


hed virtue, you have only 
done your duty, and thus there seems litte reasen tor vanity 


have improved your understand in 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
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LINES. 


WILLIAM COX 


BY 


1. 
O conpry gleams the setting aun, 
And the dews of eve are chil! 
The flood is in the valley, 
And the mist upon the hill 
November's blast comes sweeping 
Through the forest lone and sere— 
And the waning year goes creeping 


To her cold and wintry bier 


What matter 
In a path bestrewn with tlowers 


Spring is coming 
And joyous summer follows, 
With the laughing, resy hours 
And warm again will beam the sun, 
And gently breathe the wind 
But when comes spring or summer 


To the winter of the mind! 
iit. 


When the glow of life has faded 
And comes on the ague-chill— 

And the spirit’s spring is broken, 
That mock'd each petty ill 

And the world’s cold ways are round us— 
And Hope no longer cheers 

And fond, bright dreams he buried 


In the ashes of past years 
Iv 


Why what remains! To bear our fate 
And breast the downward tide 

And quell each weak and foolish plaint, 
And patiently abide 

Our earthly doom: and firmly keep 
The spurt free from stain, 

And calmly walk in duty’s path— 


We will not walk im vain 
Vv 


lor partial cleams of gladness 
Will vet come, as of yore ;— 

And mirth leap up from sadness, 
Though yoy returns no more! 

And temperate autumn’s soothing thoughts 
W Hl gently round us wi d 

But ne’er come spring er summer 


To the winter of the mind 





ORIGINAL NOVELLETTES, 
VIOLANTA CESARINI. 


BY N. P. WILLIS, 


CONCLUDED FROM OUR LAST 


The black domino— The surprise — The hunchback’s recognition— Conclusion 

* Win you waltz '” sau a merry-voiced domino to the red-cross 
knight, a few minutes after tapping him smartiv on the corslet with 
her black fan, and potnting, for the first step, a foot that would have 
tempted St. Anthony 

‘¢ By the mass!” answered Malaspina, “1 should pay an ill com- 
pliment to the sweetest voice that ever enchanted human ear,” (and 
he bowed low to Giuho) “did | refuse invitation so sweetly toned 
Yet my Milan armour is not light!" 
“T have been refusing his entreaties this hour,” said Giuho, as 
the knight whirled away with Violanta, * for though T can chatter 
like a woman, I should dance like myself. He 1s not unwilling to 
show his grace to his ‘ lady-mstress !’ Ha! ha! 
to sham the petticoat for once, to see what fools men are when they 


Here comes the Count 


It is worth while 


would please a woman! But, close mask! 
Cesarini !” 

“How fares my child?” 
masked Giulio, and touching with his lips the glossy curl which con- 


said the old noble, leaning over the 
cealed his temple. * Are you amused, dole mio? 

A sudden tremour shot through the frame of poor Giulio at the first 
endearment ever addressed to his ear by the voice of a parent. The 
tears coursed down under his mask, and for all answer to the ques- 
tion, he could only lay his small soft hand in his father's, and return 
his pressure with irresistible strength and emotion. 

* You are not well, my cluld!" he said, surprised at not receiving 
an answer, “ this ugly hump oppresses you! Come to the air! So— 
We will remove the hump presently. A 
! Straighten yourself, my life, my 


lean on me, caro fesore ! 
Cesarini with a hump indeed 
child, and you will breathe more freely!" 


,as you hope for my favour, lend my brother an arm 


| 


| 
| 


i 
| 


{ 
| 


i 
i 


\! pie) in defence of the attacked party on that occasion. 


Giulio, relieved by his tears, nerved himself with a strong effort 
and prepared to play out his difficult part with calmness. 

They threaded slowly the crowded maze of waltzers, and, emerg- 
ing from the close saloons, stood at last in the gallery overhanging 
the river. The moon was rising, and touched with a pale light the 
dark face of the Tiber; the musick came faintly out to the night air, 
and a fresh west wind, cool and balmy from the verdant campagna, 
breathed softly through the lattices. 

Refusing a chair, Giulio leaned over the balustrade, and the count 
stood by his side and encircled his waist with his arm. 

“T cannot bear this deformity, my Violanta!” he said, “ you 
look so unlike my child with it; I need this little hand to re-as- 
sure me.” 

Should you know that was my hand, father” said Giulio. 

“Should I not! 1 have told you a thousand times that the nails 
of a Cesarini were marked—let me see you again—by the arch of 
this rosy line! See, my little Gobso! They are like four pink fairy- 
shells of India laid over rolled leaves of roses. What was the poet's 
name who said that of the old Contessa Julia Cesarini—la bella 
Julia?” 

“ Should you have known my voice, father!” asked Giulie, evad- 
ing the question. 

* Yes, my darling, why ask me ?” 

“ But, father !—if I had been stolen by brigands from the cradle 
—or you had not seen me for many, many years—and I had met you 
to-night as a gobbo, and had spoken to you—only in sport—and had 
called you ‘ father, dear father /” should you have known my voice ! 
would you have owned me for a Cesarini !” 
‘Instantly, my fair child!” 

“ But suppose my back had been broken—suppose I were a gob- 
bo—a deformed hunchback indeed, indeed—but had still nails with 
a rosy arch, and the same voice with which I speak to you now— 
and pressed your hand thus—and loved you—would you disown 
me, father!” 

Giulio had raised himself while he spoke, and taken his hand from 
his father’s with a feeling that life or death would be in his answer 
to that question 

Cesarini was disturbed, and did not reply for a moment 

“My child!” he said at last, * there is that in your voice that 
would convince me you are mine, against all the evidence in the 
upiverse 
up, for the Cesarini are beautiful and straight by long inheritance 


I cannot imagine the dreadful tmage you have conjured 
But if a monster spoke to me thus, I should love him! Come to 
my bosom, my blessed child! and dispel these wild dreams ! Come, 
Violanta !” 

‘* Giulio attempted to raise his arms to his father’s neck, but the 
strength that had sustained him so well, began to ebb from hun 
He uttered some indistinct words, lifted his hand to his mask as if 
to remove it for breath, and sunk slowly to the floor. 

“Tt a your son, my lord!” cred Bettina. * Lift him, Count 
Cesarini! Lift your child to the air before he dies !”’ 

She tore off his mask and disclosed to the thunder-stricken 
count the face of a stranger! As he stood pale and aghast, too 
much confounded for utterance or action, the black domino tripped 
into the gallery followed by the red-cross knight, panting under his 
armour. 

* Giulio! my own Giulio |’ 


cried Violanta, throwing herself up- 
on her knees beside her pale and insensible brother, and covering 
his forehead and lips with kisses. “Is he hurt? 
Water! for the love of heaven! Will no one bring water! 


Is he de ad 
* And 
tearing away her own mask, she lifted him from the ground, and to- 
tally regardless of the astonished group who looked on in petrified 
silence, fanned and caressed him into life and consciousness 

* Come away, Violanta!” said her father at last, in a hoarse voice 


** Never, my father! he is our own blood! How feel you now, 


Giulio” 
* Better, sweet! Where is Biondo’” 
* Near by! But you shall go home with me. Signor Malaspini' 
Bettin i, 
call up the chariot. Nay, father! he goes home with me, or | with 
him. We never part more !" 

The red-cross knight gave Giulio an arm, and leaning on him 
Amen 


stood at the door, and received a look only as she passed, and help- 


and Violanta, the poor youth made his way to the carnage 
| ) 


ing Giuho tenderly in, she gave the order to drive swiftly home, 
and in a few minutes they entered together the palace of their com- 
mon inheritance 

It would be superfluous to dwell on the incidents of the sequel, 
which were detailed in the Diario di Roma, and are known to all 
1 


the world. The hunchback Count Cesarini has succeeded his de- 


ceased father in his title and estates, and is beloved of all Rome 
The next heir to the title is a son (now two vears of age) of the 
Countess Amieri, who is to take the name of Cesarimi on coming 
to his majority. They live together m the old palazzo, and all 
strangers go to see their gallery of pictures, of which none are bad, 
except some well intended but not very felicitously executed com- 
positions by one Lenzoni 

Count Lamba Malaspina is at present in exile, having been con- 
victed of the crime of drawing sword on a disabled gentleman, on 
his way from a masquerade at La Pergola. His seclusion is rendered 


more tolerable by the loss of his teeth, which were rudely thrust 


! . - 
j, down his throat by this same Lenzom (fated to have a finger in every 


You will 


Thus entered, at one wound, daggers and balm into the heart of |, hear Lenzom’s address (should you wish to purchase a picture of 


the deformed youth; and while Bettina, trembling in every limb, 


his painting) at the Caffe del Gioco, opposite the trattoria of La 


grew giddy with fear as they made their way through the crowd, || Be’ia Donna in the Corso. 








———————EEEEE ————————————— 
ORIGINAL SKETCHES, 
A DAY IN PARIS A FEW YEARS AGO. 
* Polonius.—Give o'er the play. 
King.—Give me some light—away !"—Hamlet. 
My voyage across the ocean was speedy and prosperous. From 


Havre I went directly to the capital of France, the first view of 
which did not disappoint the expectations [ had formed of it. Its 
spacious boulevards, with their green vistas, its vast hotels and pa. 
laces, its splendid gardens, and its gay and motley population, taught 
me to appreciate the gallantry of the author of the old chanson, 
quoted with so much approbation by Voltaire— 
**Si le roi m'avait donne 

Paris sa grande ville, 

Rt qu'il me fallut quitter 

L'amour de mamie ; 

Je dirois au roi Henri, 

Reprenez votre Pans— 


J’aime mieux ma mie—oh gai! 
J’aime mieux ma mie.” 


I was standing one day, reading a playbill, which announced the 
representation ot Othello, at the Theatre de la Porte St. Martin, 
by a company of English actors just arrived, when I heard angry 
voices in the crowd, which the afiche had collected. 

“Jean Bull! Jean Bull!” cried a French voice; “et Shaka- 
speare! Shakaspeare! Dhable! ces god’dems seront punis pour 
Les Anglois dla Porte St. Martin! Dhiable!” 
growled a voice, which could have come 
from English lungs alone; ** vous étes fous, tous vous Francois, et 


leur solve 

* Confound vou '” 
n'ont pas la politesse , 

I looked round. ‘There was an evident disposition among tho 
canaile to insult the Englishman, whose dress, accent and warmth, 
He was a middle-aged man, stout and fair 
His dark-green coat was buttoned to his throat. He wore 
I saw that, 
with the dogged bravery of a Briton, he was preparing to repel the 
mob ; and, wishing to prevent a difficulty, approached him. 

* My dear sir, had you not better withdraw! These fellows are 
mere canaile, and to avoid collision with them is the best thing 


betrayed his country. 
faced. 
a coloured neckcloth, white hat, and drab pantaloons. 


you can do.” 

The Englishman shook my hand warmly. “T perceive you are 
a countryman of mine,” said he. 

* No, sir,” replied I, ** I came from over sea. 
the United States.” 


“Well, 
last war; but you did it fairly 


I am a native of 
no matter. You flogged us confoundedly in the first and 
I am a liberal, and have no objec- 
tion to an alliance with brother Jonathan. Some of my particular 
friends are Americans.” 

The English gentleman withdrew me from the crowd around the 

I found that 
There are mo- 


playbill, who made faces at us as we walked away. 
my new acquaintance was Sir Clement Ormsby. 
ments when the heart of an Englishman spontaneously opens, and 
forgetting his national reserve, he can address a stranger affably. I 
had saluted Sir Clement at one of these opportune momeuts. 

“Ts this your first to Paris!” inquired SirClement. I answered 


* Well, [ wish vou better luck than I had the first 
T 


affirmatively. 
time I set foot in this place. I got into a variety of scrapes then 
I knew but little of the people ; and I remember, one day, when 
some of the monsieurs hung round me for money, I, like a fool, not 
knowing the customs of the place, threw silver to them. Well, 
the result was, the collection of a tremendous crowd, that followed 
me to my barber's, halting outside the door, with shouts and cries. 
The notoriety which this created was the last thing I was desirous 
of gaiming, for it drew upon me the attention of the police—those 
They hurried me to 
ister a description of me and take my measure. 


lynx-eved guardians of the publick welfare. 
their bureau, to re 
For this purpose they stood me against an upright pole, on which a 
horizontal bit of wood, like the sprit of a boat's mainsail, traversed 
Thuis slid down to your cranium, and a scale on the 
Now I had heard a great deal 


up and down 
pole served to mdicate your height. 
of the guillotine, and knowing that imperial justice was sometimes 
very summary, I, like a fool, imagined I was going to lose my head! 
! heard the rattle of the wood above me, aud fell flat on the floor 
trmes swore and picked me up again, but I stiffened my 
In short, I baffled them com- 


The gens-d 


limbs and fell prostrate as before 


pletely. But now I'm more au fait, as they say here; or, in our 
humble, but expressive language, up to snuff.” 


” 


* | presume,” said I, ** that vou go to the theatre to-night 


“Of course. T wouldn't miss Othello for the world. I long to 


Even the 


see the triumph of true English genius and English art. 
French, I am sure, will bow to the supremacy of Shakspeare 


*T think not,” replied I. * They have prejudices which are by 


! 


no means easily eradicated ; and they will never give up their 


unilies.* 


French forms and French nature will always be ap- 


plauded here. If they tolerate Shakspeare, it is only through the 


medium of Dacis and Talma 


* What sickening stutf the French versions of our English plays 
are!” said Sir Cle 
“Bat,” 
of the French dramatists to paint your English manners !” 
*] know it,” 


night, to see a comedic 





ment. 


observed I, ** how much more sickening are the attempts 


said Sir Clement; “I was seduced, the other 
“ Le Marriage and, 
I was struck dumb at the author's impudence. Still I 
The hero 


was Lord Toms, a peer of the realm; and a gentleman moving in 


rauderille, Angims,” 


by Jove ! 
could not help laughing at his ideas of English name 
high circles was named Williams Schmidts. Then there were a 
milade Toms, and la belle Betsey. The men were all dressed in 


* This was before the reign of Victor Hugo. 
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red hunting-coats and white-topped boets, and the women in leno 
muslin petticoats and cottage hats. It was insufferable, and yet 
the Rerue de Paris lauded its fidelity to the skies.” 

* But then again,” said I, * you must confess that your London dra- 





matists return the compliment. ‘They practically define a French- 
man as an animal having a strong resemblance to a monkey, with 
light-coloured small-clothes, a blue silk coat, powdered hair, ruffles, 
cocked hat and rapier. In short, they appear to believe that the 
costume of the rie! cour is immortal.” 

Sir Clement laughed, but he demed the entire truth of my asser- 
tion. “1 grant you,’ continued he, * that our minor farce writers 
thus caricature the grand nation, but our distinguished dramatists 
do the French more justice. In fact, hang it! they have too much 
flattery paid them. Are we not losing our nationality in servile 
imitations of the French? The very clothes we wear are cut after 
the French fashion. The dancers, the singers, the composers we 
admire, the plays we listen to, are French. I hate this softening 
away of national antipathies, which I think of advantage to pre- 
serve. Yet I hope | am not illiberal. The French may fiddle, and 
dance, and sing, and cut coats for me, but let them not corrupt my 
country’s virtue, or taint my country’s morals. I have no desire to 
see Voltaire usurp the place of Shakspeare ; nor even Moliére, that 
heartiest of French dramatists, drive Sheridan and Goldsmith from 
the stage : nor would I give Young, or Kemble, for the bravest of 
their spouters.”” He again resumed the subject of the play at the 
Porte St. Martin. “1 think it will succeed,” said he; * but why 
bring hither such a poor company ' mere men and women from the 
provinces. But still I stake my credit, as a prophet, on the entre 
success of British genius.” 

By Sir Clement's invitation, I dined with him in the Cafe de 
Mille Colonnes. 

An excellent dinner put an end to the sarcasms of Sir Clement 
The biftek auxpommes de terre was really good, and we did justice 
to it. Some excellent Bordeaux was introduced to enliven the 
after dinner conversation. Sir Clement again spoke of the French 
people 

“When they keep within their proper limits,” said he, * they are 
well enough. ‘They make the best bows in the world, and their 
gallantry 1s proverbial. But let them not imitate English manners 
The French are a people prone to receive external impressions 
with warmth and admiration, for athing that pleases them becomes 
a mania at once. I remember the time when they were rabid with 
an Anglo-mania. It was the best fun in the world to see the petit. 
maitres, with their thin shanks thrust into top-boots, mounted on 
hard-trotting horses, and posting about a /’Anglois. Some heroick 
devotees to the fashion committed suicide in November, to conform 


bits. Ponch and hrandee were forever called 


more closely to our ha 
for, in the place of champagne and vin de Bordeaux, and grenouilles 
and Maintenon cutlets were fairly elbowed out by rosh:f, and ros/i/ 
chop-au-mou ton, as they call mutton chop In the height of this 
mania, they got up a horse-race in the environs of Paris. I at- 
tended, of course. But st did not merit the name they bestowed 
upon it, (Jeu dela Turf,) because there was no turf at all. The 
1 


horses ploughed through a sandy plain. It was misery to see them. 


The jockeys were, of course, English; for what Freneh blockhead 
can ride a racer! ‘lhe prizes were presented in person by the 
duke and duchess of Berri. There were plenty of French dandies 
on horseback, but their attempts at English slang were truly con- 
temptible. T heard all around me, im French accents, the exclama. 


tions of * Bravo ‘Gorn!’ * He's ahead'"’ * AA! le beau varcon: 


it is von vere good race!" Preserve me from another such scene '" 

At length the time came for the opening of the doors of the 
Porte St. Martin, before which Sir Clement and myself, with 
crowds of Eng! sh and French, were waiting We were s ITprise d 
at the dense threngs which filled up every avenue. It was with 
great difficulty that we secured our places in the parterre. The 
theatre was completely full Ladies sat m the orchestra, and it 


bodies could be attached to the sea of 





was difficult to believe th 
heads that rolled 


A French national air was performed by the orchestra, and ap- 


in every direction 
plauded by the audience. At length the curtain rose Not a word 
of the play was permitted to be heard. Cries of * Jean Bull” ac- 
companied the appearance of the actors, ar deven the entrance of 


not stil the tum 





the females di lt The speeches of Othello were 


t 


d when he came to the loot-lights 





received with roars of laughter, ar 
and velled ** Justice '" the notse of the audience was redoubled 

The English in the pit, exasperated be vond endurance, at length 
listick attitudes, determi ed to put down the noters 


assumed | 
, 


Tom Cribb wou! 
the English cowed the rioters. Seized with a sudden panick, they 


d have here been in his element The courage of 


rushed over oured upon the stage, and vanished at 


e orchestra, } 
the wings. Ladies were trampled under foot, lights extinguished, 
and fearful imprecations filled the air. At length the curtain 
dropped. There was a momentary silence again, but the English, 
now assured of the destruction of their hopes, attacked the re- 
maining rioters with furv. A second body of the cowards took to 
ng upon the stage and tore down the green curtain 





f] ont, then sp 
tain proved the downfall of their hoy es, 





But the downfall of the cu 
for they discovered, in a glittering hne behind it, a large body of 
gens.d'armes. This was too mugh for the ruffians. They poured 
back again into the pit, but, too much awed by the hostile demon- 
strations of the Engl'sh to hope for refuge there, stormed and scaled 
the boxes, and rushed through the corridors. Swept away by the 
tide of human beings, I lost sight of my companion and was hurried 
into the street. ‘+ And this,” said I, as I laid my head on my pil- 
low at Meurice’s, “this is French politeness.” Thus ended my 


first day in Pan 


SKETCHES OF CHARACTER, 


SEVERAL subscribers, desirous of preserving the following exceeding!y 
jon in the Murror. We readily 
comply with their wishes, as no American journal has yet, we believe, given 
the article entire. It will be new, as a whole, to all readers on this side the 
water. It is not @ Boz, as Crito supposes, nor is it by Pool, the author of the 
** Little Pedlington” papers, as we are informed by “ a reader of the foreign 
periodicals ;” but comes fresh and warm from the pen and brain of the face 
tious Theodore Hook, one of the contributors to “ Benticy’s Miscellany,” 
edited by Boz. 





clever sketch, have requested its re-publica 








HANDY ANDY. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART THE FIRST. 


Axpy Roosy was a fellow who had the most singularly ingemous 
knack of doing everything the wrong way; disappomtment awaited 
on all affairs in which he bore a part, and destruction was at his 
finger’s ends; so the nick-name the neighbours siuck upon hum was 
Handy Andy, and the jeering gingle pleased them. 

Andy's entrance into the world was quite in character with his 
after achievements, for he was nearly the death of lis mother. She 
survived, however, to have herself clawed almost to death while her 
darling baby was in arms, for he would not take his nourishment 
from the parent fount unless he had one of his little red fists twisted 
into his mother’s hair, which he dragged tll he made her roar; 
while he diverted the pain by scratching her ull the blood came, with 
the other. Nevertheless she swore he was “the loveliest and 
sweetest craythur the sun ever shined upon;” and when he was 
able to run about and wield a little stick, and smash everythin 
breakable belonging to her, she only praised lis precocious powers 
and used to ask, * Did ever any one see a darlin’ of his age hand! 
a stick so bowld as he did ?"’ 

Andy grew up in mischief and the admiration of his mammy; but 
to do him justice, he never meant harm in the course of his life, and 
was most anxious to offer his services on all occasions to any 
one who would accept them; but they were only those who had nm 
already proved Andy's peculiar powers. 

There was a farmer hard by in this happy state of ignoran 
named Owen Doyle, or, as he was familiarly called, Owny na Co, 
or, * Owen of the Horses,’ because he bred many of these ammats 
and sold them at the neighbouring fairs; and Andy one day othered 
his services to Owny when he was in want of some one to drive up 
a horse from a distant “ bottom,” as low grounds by a nver sud 
are always called in Ireland. 

“Oh, he’s wild, Andy, and you'd never be able to ketch hin 
said Owny.—“ Troth, an’ Pll engage Pil ketch hun, af you'll let mm 
go. I never seen the horse I couldn't ketch, sir,’ said Andy 

“Why, you litle spridhogue, if he took to runnin’ over the lor 
bottom, it ‘ud be more than a day’s work for you to folly.“--" 
but he won't run.”’ 

* Why won't he run ?’---“ Bakase [ won't make him ron 

“ How can you help it ?”---" PI soother him.” 

“Well, you're a willin’ brat, any how; and so go, and God sj» 
you!” said Owny 

* Just gm’ me a wisp 0° hay an’ a han’ful iv oats,” said Andy 
I should have to coax him.”---“ Sartainly,” said Owny, who enter 
the stable and came forth with the articles required by Andy, and a 
halter for the horse also. 

“ Now, take care,” said Owny, “that you're able to 1 that 
horse if you get on him,”’---" Oh, never fear, ser. leant ow 
Landy Gubhin’s mule betther nor any o' the other bows en th 
mon, and he couldn't throw me th’ other day, though he kiek’d the 
shoes av him.” 

* After that you may nde anything,” said Owny; an 
was true; for Lanty’s mule, which fed on the common, 
slily by all the young vagabonds in the neighbourhood, had nie 
such an adept in getting nd of his troublesome customers, tiat it 
might well be considered a feat to stick on him 

‘ Now, take great care of him, Andy, my boy,” said the farmer 
* Dont be afeard, sir,” said Andy, who started on his errand mt 
peculiar pace which is elegantly called a “ sweep trots” and as th 


river lay between Owny Doyles and the bottom, and was too dee 
for Andy to ford at that season, he went round by Dinny Dowling’s 
mill, where a small wooden bridge crossed the stream 

Here he thought he might as well secure the assistance of Pau 
deen, the miller’s son, to help him in catching the horse ; so he looked 
about the place until he found him, and, telling him the errand on 
which he was going, said, ° If you like to come wid mie, we ean both 


have a ride.” This was temptation sufficient for Paudeen, and the 


boys proceeded together to the bottom, and they were not long 
, 


securing the horse. When they had got the halter over his head 
“ Now,” said Andy, “ give me a lift on lum;" and aeccordingiy, by 
Paudeen’s catching Andy's left foot in both his hands clasped to 
gether in the fashion of a stirrup, he hosted his fnend on the horse's 
back ; and, as soon as he was secure there, Master Paudeon, by the 
aid of Andy's hand, contrived to scramble up after him; upon wh 


Andy applied his heels into the horse's side with many vigorous 


kicks, and erving “ Hurrup!” at the time, endeavoured to stimulat 
Ownay’s steed into something of a pace as he turned lis head to 
wards the mill. 

* Sure aren't you going to crass the river?’ said Paudeen * No, 


I'm going to leave you at hom 
“ Oh, I'd rather go up to Owny’s, and it’s the shortest way acrass 


the river.”’---"* Yos, but I don’t like-- 

“Isitafeard you are said Paudeen.---“* Not I ' * sand 
Andy, though it was really the fact, for the w iol sty 
startled him; “ but Owny towld me to take great careo the baste, 


and I'm loath to wet his feet.”’ 


“ Go'long wid you, you fool! what harm would it do to him ? 
Sure he’s neither sugar nor salt that he'd melt 
y . ® . m } | ret 
“ Well, I won't, any how,” said Andy, who by this time had ¢ 


the horse into a good high trot, that shook every word of argument 


out of Paudeen’s body; besides, it was as much as the boys could do 
to keep their seats on Owny’s Bucephalus, who was not tong in 
reaching the muiller’s bids Here voiwe and rein were employed to 


pull him in, that he might cross the narrow wooden structure ata 


quiet pace. But whether his double load had given him the idea of 
double exertion, or that the pair of legs on each side sticking into 
his flanks (and perhaps the horse was ticklish) made him go the 
faster, we know not; but the horse charged the bridge as if an En- 
niskilliner were on kis back, and an enemy before him; and in two 
minutes his hoofs clattered like thunder on the bridge, that did not 
bend beneath him. No, it did net bend, but it broke; proving the 
falsehood of the boast, “ I may break, but I won't bend :” for, after 
all, the really strong may bend, and be as strong as ever; it is the 
unsound, that has only the seeming of strength, that breaks at last 
when it resists too long. 

Surprising was the spin the young equestrians took over the ears 
of the horse, enough to make all the artists of Astley’s envious: and 
plump they went into the river, where each formed hisown ring, and 
executed some comical “ scenes in the circle,” which were suddenly 
changed to evolutions on the “ flying chord” that Dinny Dowling 
threw the performers, which became suddenly converted into a 
“taht rope,” as he dragged the veltigeurs out of the water; and, for 
fear their blood might be chilled by the accident, he gave them both 
an enormous thrashing with the dry end of the rope, just to restore 
circulation; and his exertions, had they been witnessed, would have 
charmed the Humane Society. 

As for the horse, his legs stuck through the bridge as though he 
had been put in a chrroplast, and he went playing away on the water 
with considerable execution, as if he were accompanying himself in 
the song which he was squealing at the top of his voice. Half the 
saws, hatchets, ropes, and poles in the parish were put in requisition 
immediately; and the horse's first lesson in chireplastick exercise was 
performed with no other loss than some skin and a good deal of hair 
Of course Andy did not venture to take Owny's horse home; so 
the miller sent him to his owner with an account of the accident 
Andy for years kept out of Owny na Coppal’s way; and at any 
time that his presence was troublesome, the inconvenienced party 
had only to say, “ Isn't that Owny na Coppal coming this way?” 
ind Andy fled for his life. 

When Andy grew up to be what in country parlance is called “a 
brave lump of a boy,” lis mother thought he was old enough to do 
something for himself; so she took him one day along with ber to the 
squire’s, and waited outside the door, loutterng up and down the yard 

und the house, among a crowd of beggars and great lazy dogs 
that were thrusting ther heads ito every tron pot that stood 

utside the kitchen door, until chance might give her” a sivht o’ the 
squire afore he wint out or afore he wintin;” and, after spending 
her entire day in this idle way, at last the squire made his appear 
nee, and Judy presented her son, who kept scraping his foot, and 
pulling hes forelock, that stuck out lke a piece of ragged thatch 


from his forehead, making his obeisance to the squire, while hie mo 
ther was sounding his praises for beg the * handest craythur alive 


and so willin’—nothiny comes wrong to hum 


I suppose the English of all this ia, you want me to take him?” 


said the squire Troth, and your honour, that’s just uw—if your 
honour would be plazed.” 

What can he do ?’—“ Anything, your honour 

That means nothing, 1 suppose,” said the squire ‘Oh, no, sir. 
Everything, T mane, that you would desire him to do 


To every one of these assurances on his mother’s part Andy made 


a bow and a serap 

Can be take care of horses !'’—“ The best of care, sir,” said the 
mother, While the muller, who was standing behind the squire waiting 
tor orders, ma a ormace at Andy, who was oblived to cram his 


face inte his hat to bide the laugh, which he could hardly smother 
from beng heard, as well as seen, 

Let hin come, then, and help in the stables, and we'll see what 
he ean do." —" May the Lord 

That ‘ll do—there, now, go.’ —" Oh, sure, but Tl! pray for you, 


j 
ana 


“ Will you go? 
very might, | pray 
If you don’t go, your son shan't come 


“ And may angels make your honour's bed this 


about in double 


Judy and her hopeful boy turned to the nmueht 
wek tune, and hurned down the avenue 
The next day Andy was duly installed into bis office of stable 


Iper: and, as he was a good rider, he was soon teade whipperan 


to the hounds, as there was a want of such a funetonary in the 
establishment; and Andy's boldness in this capacity made him soon 
a favourite with the squire, who was one of those rollicking boys on 
the pattern of the old school, who seorned the attentions of a regular 


valet, and let any one that chance threw mn ins way bring hun hoe 
boots, or hus hot water for shaving, or his coat, whenever it was 
brushed. One mornng, Andy, who was very often the attendant on 
such occasions, came to his room with hot water. He tapped at the 
hoor 
“ Who's that?” sud the squire, who was but just rsen, and did 
not know butit might be one of the women servants.--“ It's me, 
su 

Oh—Andy! Come in Here's the hot wather, su,” said Andy, 
beanng an enormous tin can 

Why, what the d—l brings that tin can her 
*Lbeg your pardon, su,” sad Andy, 


’ You might as 


well bring the stable-bucket 
retreating In two minutes more Andy came back, and tapping at 
the door, put in his head cautiously, and sad, * The maids un the 
kitchen, your honour, says there's not so much hot wather ready 

Yes, si, 


* Did | not see it a moment since im your hands 
but that's not nygh the full ou’ the stable-bucket 
Go along, you stupa thef! and yet me some hot water di 
rettly.”’—" Will the can do, sir?’ 
\y, anything, so you m ike haste 
On posted Andy, and back he came with the can 
Where'll 1 put it, sir ?’--- Throw this out,” said the squire, 
handing Andy a jug contaimmng some cold water, meaning the jug 
tu be replenished with the hot 
Andy took the jug, and the window of the room being open, he 
very deliberately throw the jug out Phe squire stared with wonders 
and at last said, 
What did you do that for?’’---" Sure you tow/d me to throw it 


out, sur.” 
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Go out of this, you thick-headed villain!” said the squire, throw- 
ing his boots at Andy’s head, along with some very neat Curses. 
Andy retreated, and thought himself a very ill-used person. 

Though Andy’s regular business was “ whipper-in,” yet he was 
liable to be called on for the performance of various other duties : he 
sometimes attended at table when the number of guests required 
that all the subs should be put in requisition, or rode on some distant 
errand for “ the mistress,” or drove out the nurse and children on 
the jaunting-car ; and many were the mistakes, delays, or accidents 
arising from Handy Andy’s interference in such matters; but as they 
were not serious, and generally laughable, they nevercost him the 
loss of his place or the squire’s favour, who rather enjoyed Andy’s 
blunders. 

The first time Andy was admitted into the mysteries of the dining 
room, great was his wonder. The butler took him in to give him 
some previous instructions, and Andy was so lostin admiration at 
the assembled glass and plate, that he stood with his mouth and eyes 
wide open, and scarcely heard a word that was said to him. After 
the head-man had been dinning his instructions into him for some 
time, he said he might go until his attendance was require d. But 
Andy moved not; he stood with his eyes fixed by a sort of faseina- 
tion on some object that scemed to rivet them with the same unac- 
countable influence that the snake exercises over its victim. 

“ What are you looking at?” said the butler.—“ Them things, 
sir,” said Andy, pointing tu some silver forks. 

“Ts it the forks?” butler. —" Oh no, sir! 
forks is very well; but! never seen them things afore.” 

“ What things do you mean ?’’—* These things, sir,” said Andy, 
taking up one of the silver forks, and turning it round in his hand tn 
utter astonishment, while the butler grinned at his ignorance, and 
enjoyed his own superiour knowledge, 


said the 1 know what 


“ Well!” said Andy, after along pause, “ the d—I be from me if 


ever I seen a silver spoon split that way before.” 


The butler laughed a horse-laugh, and made a standing joke of 


Andy’s split spoon; but time and experience made Andy less im- 
pressed with wonder at the show of plate and glass, and the split 
spoons became as familiar as “ household words” to him. Yet still 
there were things in the dutics of table attendance beyond Andy's 
comprehension ; he used to hand cold plates for fish, and hot plates 
for jelly, ete. But 
thrown off his centre in a remarkable degree by a bottle of soda- 
water. 

It was when that combustible was first introduced into Ireland as 
a dinner beverage that the occurrence took place, and Andy had the 
luck to be the person to whom a gentleman appled for some soda- 
water. 

“ Sir?” said Andy.—“ Soda-water,” said the guest, in that sub- 
dued tone in which people are apt to name their wants at a dinner- 
table. 

Andy went to the butler. “ Mr. Morgan, there’s a gentleman 
— Let me alone, will you?” said Morgan, 

Andy manauvred round him a little longer, and 
be heard. 

“ Mr. Morgan !’—“ Don’t you see I'm as busy as I can be! Can't 
you do it yourself?” 

“Tdunna what he 
Morgan. 

Andy went off as he was bidden, and came behind the thirsty 
gentleman's chair, with “ 1 beg your pardon, sir.” 

“ Well!” said the gentleman, 

“} beg your pardon, sir; but what's this you ax’d me for?’ 
* Soda-water.” 

“What, sir?”—* Soda-water; but, perhaps, you have not any.” 

* Oh, there's plenty in the house, sir! Would you like it hot, sir.” 

The gentleman laughed, and supposing the new fashion was not 
understood in the present company, said ‘“ Never mind.” 

But Andy was too anxious to please, to be so satisfied, and again 
applied to Mr. Morgan. 

* Sir!” said he.—“ Bad luck to you! can’t you let me alone ?” 

* There's a gentleman wants some soap and wather.” 

* Some what ?’’—“ Soap and wather, sir.” 

® D—1 sweep you !—Soda-wather you mane. 
the side-bourd.” 

“Is it in the can, sir ?’—* The curse e'Crum'!l on you 
bottles.” 

“ Is this it, sir?’ said Andy, producing a bottle of ale. —* No, bad 
cess to you !—the little bottles.” 

“Tsitthe littl bottles with no bottoms, sir ?”’-—“ 1 wish vou wor in 
the bottom o’ the say!” said Mr. Morgan, who was fuming and 
puffing, and rubbing down his face with his napkin, as he was hur- 
rying to all quarters of the room, or, as Andy said, in praising his 
activity, that he was “ lke bad luck —everywhere.” 

“ There they are!’ said Morgan, at last. 

“Oh! them bottles that won't stand,” said Andy ; 
what I said, with no bottoms to them. 
down ?”---“ Cut the cord, you fool!" 


one day,” as Zanga says---“ one day” he was 


again essayed to 


wants.”’—“ Well, go and ax hin,” said Mr 


You'll get it under 


in the 


‘ sure, them’s 
How’ ll L open it—it’s ued 

Andy did as he was desired; and he happened at the time to hold 
the bottle of soda-water on a level with the candles that shed light 
over the festive board from a large silver branch, and the moment he 
made the incision, bang went the bottle of soda, knocking out two of 
the lights with the projected cork, which, performing its parabola 
the length of the room, struck the squire himself in the eve at the 
foot of the table, while the hostess at the head had a eold-bath down 
her back. 
hottle, held it from him at arm’s leneth; every fizz 
ow! ow!” 


Andy, when he saw the soda-water jumping out of the 
it made, eX. 
at last, when the 


claiming, “ Ow! and, bottle was 


empty, he roared out, “ O heavens !—it's all gone!” 
Great was the commotion ;—few could resist laughter except the 
ladies, who all looked at their gowns, not liking the mixture of satin 
and soda-water. The extinguished candles were relighted —th: 
squire got his eye open again—and, the next time he perceived the 
butler sufficiently near to speak to him, he said, in alow and hurried 
tone of deep anger, while he knit his brow, “ Send that fellow out 
of the room!” but, within the same instant, resumed the former 
smile, that beamed on all around as if nothing happened. 


Andy was expelled the salle a manger in disgrace, and for days 


kept out of his master’s and mistress’s way: in the meantime the 
butler made a good story of the thing in the servant's hall ; and, 
when he held up Andy’s ignorance to ridicule, by telling how he 
asked for “ soap and water,” Andy was given the name of “ Suds,” 
and was called by no other, for months. 





PART THE SECOND. 





HOW TO GET A LETTER FROM THE POST-OFFICE. 


“ Ride into the town, and see if there's a letter for me,” said the 
squire, one day, to our hero.—* Yis, sir.” 

«“ You know where to go ?"—* To the town, sir.” 

‘** But do you know where to go in the town "+ No, sir.” 

“ And why don’t you ask, you stupid thief !’’—* Sure, I'd find 
out, sir.”’ 

“Didn't I often tell you to ask what you're to do, when you 
don’t know ?"—* Vis, sir.” 

“ And why don't you ?"—* I don’t like to be troublesome, sir.” 

*“Confound you!” said the squire; though he could not help 
laughing at Andy's excuse for remaining in ignorance. “ Well,” 
continued he, * go to the post-office. You know the post-office, | 
'"** Vis, sir; where they sell gunpowdher.” 

** You're right for once,” said the squire ; for his majesty’s post- 
master was the person who had the privilege of dealing in the 
aforesaid combustible, ‘Go, then, to the post-office, and ask for 
a letter for me. Remember—not gunpowder, but a letter.” 

* Yis, sir,” said Andy, who got astride of his hack, and trotted 
away to the post-office. On arriving at the shop of the postmaster, 
(for that person carried on a brisk trade in groceries, gimlets, 
broadcloth and linen-drapery,) Andy presented himself at the counter 
and said 

“| want a letther, sir, if you plase.’ 

“Who do you want it for!’ said the postmaster, in a tone which 
Andy considered an aggression upon the sacredness of private life 
so Andy thought the coolest contempt he could throw upon the 
prying Impertunence of the postmaster, was to re peat his question. 

* | want a letther, sir, if you plase.”’ 

* And who do you want it for!’ repeated the postmaster 

“ What's that to you!” said Andy 

The postmaster, laughing at his simplicity, told him he could not 
tell what letter to give him unless he told him the direction 

‘The directions I got was to get a letther here—that’s the 
directions.” 

** Who gave you those directions ?"—* The masther.’ 

“ And who's your master ?’—'* What consarn is that o° yours! 

“Why, you stupid rascal! if you don’t tell me his name, how 
can I give you a letter ""—* You could give it if you liked; but 
you're fond of axin’ impident questions, bekase you think I'm 
simple.” 

* Go along out o’ this. Your master must be as great a goose 
as yourself to send such a messenger.’’—-** Bad luck to your impi- 
dence!” suid Andy ; “is it Squire Egan you dar’ to say goose to!" 

“Oh, Squire Egan’s your master, then ?”—* Yis; have you 
anything to say agi it!” 

* Only that I never saw you before." —* Faith, then, you'll never 
see me agin, if I have my own consent.” 

«| wont give you any letter for the squire, unless I know you're 
his servant. Is there any one in the town knows you!” 

“ Plenty,” said Andy ; “it’s not every one is as !gnorant as you.” 

Just at this moment a person entered the house to get a letter, 
to whom Andy was known; and he vouched to the postmaster that 
the account he gave of himself was true. ** You may give him the 
squire’s letter: have you one for me !""—* Yes, sir,” said the post- 
master, producing one: * fourpence.” 

‘The new-comer paid the fourpence postage, and left the shop 
with his letter 

* Here's a letter for the squire,” said the postmaster. 
to pay me elevenpence postage.” 

* What ‘ud I pay elevenpence for 


Suppose 


* You've 


™__« For postage 


* To the d——I1 wid you! Didn't I see you give Mr. Delany a 
letther for fourpence this minit, and a bigger letther than this? and 
now you want me to pay elevenpence for this scrap of a thing. Do 


you think I am a fool!” 

~ «No, but I'm sure of it,” said the postmaster —* Well, you're 
welkim to think what you plase; but don’t be delayin’ me now ; 
here's fourpence for you, and gi’ me the letther.” 

* Go along, you stupid thief!" said the postmaster, taking up the 
letter and gomg to serve a customer with a mousetrap 

While this person, and many others, were served, Andy lounged 
up and down the shop, every now and then putting in his head in 
the middle of the customers, and saying, * Will you gi’ me the 
letther '” 

He waited for above half an hour, in defiance of the anathemas 
of the postmaster, and at last left, when he found it impossible to 
get the common justice for his master which he thought he deserved 
as well as another man; under this impression, Andy determimed 
to give no more than the fourpence. 

‘The squire, in the meantime, was getting impatient for his return, 
and when Andy made his appearance, asked if there was a letter 
forhim. * There ts, sir,’ said Andy 

* ‘Then give it to me.”"—* I haven't it, sir.” 

* What do you mean '"—* He wouldn't give it to me, sir.” 

* Who wouldn't give it to you !"—* That old chate beyant, in 
the town, wanting to charge double for it.” 

** Maybe it’s adouble letter. Why the d——I didn’t you pay what 
* Arrah, sir, why would I let vou be chated’? It’s 
half the size o’ one Mr 


he asked, sir '"- 
nota double letther at all; not 
Delany got before my own face for fourpence 

* You'll provoke me to break your neck some day, you vagabond ! 
Ride back for vour life, you omadhaun ! and pay whatever he asks, 
and get me the letter "—* Why, sir, I tell you he was sellin’ them 
before my face for fourpence a-piece.” 

* Go back, vou scoundrel, or I'll horsewhip vou! and if you're 
longer than an hour, I'll have you ducked in the horse-pond !" 

Andy vanished, and made a second visit to the post-office. When 
he arrived two other persons were getting letters, and the post- 
master was selecting the epistles for each, from a parcel of them 
that lay before him on the counter, at the same time many shop 
customers were waiting to be s¢ rved 

“I'm come for that letther,” said Andy.—*T'll attend to you 
by-and-by.”’ 

«The masther’s ina hurry.”"—* Let him wait till his hurry's over 

* He'll murther me if I’m not back soon.”-—* I'm glad to hear it.” 

While the postmaster went on with such provoking answers to 


above 


” ” 


nT] 


these appeals for despatch, Andy's eye caught the heap of letters 
that lay on the counter ; so, while certain weighing of soap and to- 
bacco was going forward, he contrived to become possessed of two 


| letters from the heap; and having effected that, waited patiently 
| enough until it was the great man’s pleasure to give him the missive 


directed to his master. 

Then did Andy bestride his hack, and, in triumph at his trick on 
the postmaster, rattled along the rode homeward as fast as his hack 
could carry him. He came into the squire’s presence, his face 
beaming with delight, and an air of self-satisfied superiority in his 
manner, quite unaccountable to his master, until he pulled forth his 
hand, which had been grubbing up his prizes from the bottom of his 
pocket; and holding three letters over his head, while he said, 
* Look at that!” he next slapped them down under his broad fist 
on the table before the squire, saying— 

“ Well, if he did make me pay elevenpence, by gor, I brought 


rrr) 


your honour the worth o’ your money, any how ! 





ANECDOTES OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


A SINGULAR DEVICE. 


A sINGCLar circumstance, exhibiting, in a remarkable degree, 
the reflecting faculties of a wolf, is related as having taken place at 
Signy-le-Petit, a small town on the borders of Champagne. A 
farmer one day, louking through the hedge of his garden, observed 
a wolf walking round about his mule, but unable to get at him, on 
account of the mule’s constantly kicking with his hind legs. As 
the farmer perceived that his beast was so well able to defend itself, 
he considered it unnecessary to render him any assistance. After 
the attack and defence had lasted fully a quarter of an hour, the 
wolf ran off to a neighbouring ditch, where he several times plunged 
into the water. ‘The farmer imagined he did this to refresh himself 
after the fatigue he had sustained, and had no doubt that his mule 
had gained a complete victory ; but in a few minutes the wolf re- 
turned to the charge, and, approaching as near as he could to the 
head of the mule, shook himself, and spurted a quantity of water 
into the mule’s eyes, which caused him immediately to shut them. 
That moment the wolf leaped upon him and killed the poor mule 
before the farmer could come to his assistance. 





INDICATORS OF EARTHQUAKES. 


The following extraordinary anecdote of the sensibility of cats 
to approaching danger from earthquakes, is well authenticated. In 
the year 1783, two cats, belonging to a merchant of Messina, in 
Sicily, announced to him the approach of an earthquake. Before 
the first shock was felt. these two animals seemed anxiously to work 
their way through the dcor of a room in which they were. Their 
master, observing their fruitless efforts, opened the ‘door for them 
At a second and third door, which they likewise found shut, they 
repeated their efforts, and, on being set completely at liberty, they 
ran straight through the street, and out of the gate of the town 
The merchant, whose curiosity was excited by this strange conduct 
of the cats, followed them into the fields, where he again saw them 
scratching and burrowing in the earth. Soon after, there was a 
violent shock of an earthquake, and many of the houses of the city 
tell down, of which number the merchant's was one; so that he 
was indebted for his life to the singular foresight of his cats. 


OLD BIRDS ARE NOT CAUGHT WITH STRAWS. 


A cat, belonging to an elderly lady in Bath, was so attached to 
her mistress that she would pass the night in her bedchamber, 
which was four stories high. Outside of the window was the para- 
pet wall, on which the lady often strewed crumbs for the sparrows 
that came to partake of them. The lady always sleeping with her 
window open, the cat would pounce upon the birds and kill them. 
One morning, giving a * longing, lingering look,” at the top of the 
wall, and seeing it free from crumbs, she was at a loss for an expe- 
dient to decoy the feathered tribe, when reconnoitering, she disco- 
vered a small bunch of wheat suspended in the room, which she 
sprang at, and succeeded in getung down. She then carried it to 
the favourite resort of the sparrows, and actually threshed the corn 
out by beating it on the wall, then hiding herself. After awhile the 
birds came, and she resumed her favourite sport of killing the dupes 
of her sagacity. 


THE SPARROW PROTECTED. 


M. Hecart, of Valenciennes, procured the kitten of a wild cat, 
which he so effectually tamed, that she became the friend and pro- 
tector of a domesticated sparrow. M. Hecart always allowed the 
sparrow to fly about at perfect liberty. One day a cat, belonging 
to a neighbouring house, had seized upon this sparrow and was 
making off with it; but this wild cat, observing her at the very 
moment, flew at puss, and made her quit the bird, which she 
brought, bleeding and half dead, to her master. She seemed, from 
her manner, really to sympathize very sincerely with the situation 
of the poor sparrow, and rejoiced when it recovered from the injury, 
and was again able to amuse itself with this wild grimalkin. 


SINGULAR INTERPOSITION. 


A lady had a tame bird, which she was in the habit of letting out 
of its cage every day. One morning, as it was picking cruinbs of 
bread off the carpet, her cat, who always before showed great kind- 
ness for the bird, seized it on a sudden, and jumped with it in her 

The lady was much alarmed for the safety of 
on tt 


mouth upon a table 
her favourite, but, 





uing about, instantly discovered the cause 
Ihe door had been left open, and a strange cat had just come into 
After turning it out, her own cat came down from her 


place of safety and dropped the bird, without doing it any injury 


the room 


CURIOUS DEDUCTION FROM NAMES OF ANIMALS. 





A learned paper upon the affiliation of languages, in the first 
number of the New-York Review, has the following passage, 
showing a strange connexion between two very different sciences— 
Natural History and * the Linguistick,” as the science of language 
is called :—* We have, in the Russian language, names for the ele- 
phant, camel and ape, that are formed from genume Slavonick roots. 
Now, as these animals do not exist in Europe, this must, of itself, 
furnish us with a strong argument in favour of the sojourn of the 
ancient Slavi, at an early period, in some portion of the continent 
of Asia.” 
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BOOK TABLE. 


“ ELeMeENTs of Natural Philosophy,” by Leonard D. Gale, mp. New-York 
Collins, Keese and Co. A cursory observation induces us to believe that 
this is the most comprehensive work of the kind which has issued from the 
American press. Dr. Gale is the professor of geology and mineralogy in the 
University of the city of New-York, and lecturer on chemistry and nat 
philosophy ; and he has prepared this volume expressiy for the use of sch s 
and academies In doing this he has ad ed the plan of Bia 
The work embraces the genera! principles of mechanicks, hydrostaticks, 
hydraulicks, pneumaticks, acousticks, opticks. electricity, vanism, mag- 
netism and astronomy. The engraved illustrations amount to several hun- 
dred. The following passages describe two curious toys that are much in 
vogue: 

* The impression of li 





rs Philosophy 











t on the eve is not merely instantaneous, but con- 










tinues during a certain time after the luminous or illuminated object has 
been withdrawn. From the experiments of D'Arcy, it has been ascertained 
that the effect t on the retina remains about one-seventh or one-eighth 
of a second a light has actually been removed. To this cause ts to 
be ascribed the of light formed by whirling round a burning stick, a 














phenomenon wi hich every one must be acquainted fon the same 
principle ts constructed the amusing toy called the thawmatrope, contrived by 
Dr. Paris. It consists of a number of circular cards, having si gs at 
tached to their opposite edges. By these strings, one of the ! ng 
twirled round with a certain velocity, both sides of it w e visible at the 
same time, and any objects traced on them, as a dog on one side and ’ 
key on the other, may be perceived simultaneously. Hence the parts of the 





picture being unite when it is whiried round, the monkey w be see 
seated on the back of the dog. In this case the rev 
virtually transparent, so that the objects on oppos 





PF 
viewed together, nearly as they would be if painted ont 
a plate of glass. 

* Another curious machi as been rece 
tasmascopr, the effect of which farther tllustr 





tly invented, ca 
utes our perception 

















for a certain time after the objects themselves have been withdrawn. In 
this apparatus, as modified by Professor F; v, 

revolving wheeis, or circular disks of pasteboard, wit! 

atthe edges. If a transparent star, highly tllumina 

disk of pasteboard, or blackened tin plate, with a 























tending from the circumference to the centre, it will necessarily e the 
whole of the star, except that immediately opposite the openings ; { the 
disk be made to revolve rapidly, the whole will be made visible 1s 
may easily be conceived from previous remarks on the duration of pres 
sions. In the phantasmascope, the ¢ eboard disks are painted witha va 
riety of figures, in differe sitions, and the borders of the sks being cut 
into cogs, or tee . leaving openings between them, when made to revolve 
on a spindle, on looking at the olects as exhibited In am r, through the 
opening, they will display the most diver d and grotesque attitudes.” 


“Gazetteer of Missoun.” Works of tt 
manacks, in the temporary purposes which they are int 
this production, which has just issued from the press of the Harpers, m 
ks of this « 


s hind too generally resemble 





ito serve ; 


arks 














a new era In bo ass he author has written his des« 

of the State with a view to make his Gazetteer serve permanently as a book 
of reference. The natural resources of Missourt, in minerals and in ! 
cultural advantages, a in a familiar, easy, descriptive style, a 
much interesting read! s found, where we should naturally k 
for the matter-of-fact form only of a dictionary. This is ani ton 
the old gazetteer plan t s are se ately describe n these 
descriptions many interes es are erspersed that refer to the 
early hazards of the pioneers, and the history of tl Indian wars in Mis 
sour The reference made to the commerce of the great west is ca it 
to awaken astonishment in the minds of those who dwell on the Atlantick 
coast, and who have not c! ed their mem the vast extent of the 


rg nes with 
It may seem marve r 


* father of waters.” usly grand to take passage and 
ship merchandise in a steamer at St. Louis, thirteen hundred miles from the 
ocean, on a vovage that ts to be extended two thousand s farther tnto 
the interiour of the continent of America; but these are ordinary transa 











tions. The peculiar location of Missouri on the western extremity of the 
Union, has given the com rof the Gazetteer some advantages tn the way 
of frontier incident, mountain-trapping life, inst s—a fw t 
he has seized, to make his “kK interesting t il rea s. The t 
dix, therefore. cont h matter that is characteristick of t ‘ { 
country described ! k claims to give the only « ect map of Mis 
sour that has been published, and it ts from a neatly engraved steel-plate 
First lessons about Natural Philosophy, for children, part second.” Hart 


ford: Belknap and Hamersiey. New-England does more th 



































































In providing these exce|l« little works for the rising generation. The pre 
sent volume, by Miss Mary A. Swift, of Litchfield, is a good specimen of the 
class to which it belongs, and we take pleasure in recommending tt to ou: 
uvenile readers. 

“Professor Henry’s Discourse. The importance of a learned class.” Se 
cond edition. G. W. Holley. New-York. This admirable essay, for such i 
may truly be called, was read before the Phi Sigma Mu Society of Vermont 
in August last, by the Rev. C. S. Henry, professor of intellectual and w ul 
philosophy in Bristol College, Pennsylvania. It sets forth, with uncommon 
ability, the importance of exalting the intellectual s f tt 1, an 
exhibits the need of a learned class to produce a results estrable aclass 
whose pecu! iv it sha e to watch the fires tt ‘ita f 
scienc tok ht and and renew them so a antiv that 
their compatriots may never want for a D na to re-kindle their ex 
torches. In illustration of his views, the professor it ICES SOI t { 
caustick remarks upon the present conaition of somety in this cour so 

he not taste id the dissemination of learning is 

1 ig passa illv, he shows, with great elo ’ what 
must be the inevitable ter of things when the « mercial s t ne 
quires an undue predo when, to use his own jancuage, the exces 
sive and exclusive love of money is not repressed by approy i 
checks 

*“Thave alla fanrerous pre minance of two elements tn ¢ 
country. The one ts the ve of mone Our na ibcha ter ise ently 
distinguished, and in the view of other nat s ‘ this trait 
whole mass of so« from tt » to the ttom, is | r@ with the rest 
less struggle for cain. It takes, eed, in many of its mamlestations, a t 
of grandeur, from the energy it cal!s forth, and the vastness of the s es 
it employs itselfu i 3 . cal res f the country ‘ 
unfolding with unparalleled rapidit r vandt t ‘ } ‘ 
ment is ringing trom one end of the ia to the othe country Is 4 
ing rich beyond all co ation t t everv manint ‘ try 
hasting to be rich. Now it ts not ne urvi l with this deve it 
of the physical resources of our land. Butit is necessary t ‘ 4 {tt 
corresponding dangers it brings, and ¢ urd against t n. hk ‘ to 
feel that national wealth is bv no means necessary nat we 
that merely to he h no more makes the we fana 1 ” 
fan individual. On the « irv, the r 1 te ‘ sive w t 

, ' Tove os . 
Mhis ts 
at ' eT t 
able ess 
" 
t ¥ 
@ ' ‘ P - ° 
dae culfivation—ot luxurious it ence and the refinen 
without A pr rt afeg att f ve ‘ t i ar me c ‘ ‘ 1 
regard for the joss mater and less vulg 
f things, the morals a nat und the t f t 
wusiy affected. Unhappily these evils are but t ‘ 
word somet s tells mach in reg t t 
state of nu Al tee ' elrave tac trv 
ish w . desig to express t . ! 
mean nothing but money; and wi ee 4 IS ’ 
has? Vetsoitis. Mr. Wilkins t t it 
1s worth five times as much as Mr. Johns wt 
while Mr. Thompson hath none, and is werth nothrag 
try the great majority of the mass of the pe ' 4 
profound reverence for nothing but money. Publick office tsa tial excep- 
tion. And why should tt be otherwise’? They see nothing else s we 
ful. Riches not only secure the material ends of life—its pleasures and lux 
ures; but they open the way te al) the less material otjects of e- 








sire—respect ar vance , authority and infuence.’ 


























































































































2 from island to island. He w prove to him, that preparing fo 
| TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. vim, that skill in preparing food, 
however despised by the many here, is one of the w important things in 
; : domestick economy He will « vince him that real fre ty can be bette 
The story of “ The Indian's Flight” will hardly do. The author makes certain |. : ; > 
“<2 ; t i t ! } { 1 ’ tc? ss T . 
bands of Stour dwellers upon certain mountamns in Missouri. Who hes ever dies one i ‘ r upon the table ; 
heard of these Missouri mountaineers! He dresses a squaw, too, in" as and, finally, he w f persuade r friend, that the whole country would 
ple musitn dress, a string of beads and a pair of sandals’ Our est consult “the ways of g upons means,” by bending a stout 
have comed his costume from some French tilustration of Chateaubriand’s In this isla sks. and tow t off direct to the United States 
pon ‘ onl tt uted States 
dian Romance, for the real nymphs of the forest and prairie appear rerely 
such guise.—** Palluna” relishes rather too strongly of the Della Crs " 
school to sutt our taste, ¢. g. ** The sun had scarcely left his golden cham Dome stich The t i s rowed from a little 
bers in the east, when the next morn'ng I found myself on the road t book lately y st vl irns, of Bos i | ivams some good 
F-——. Not a sound was heard in the busy town, save the i ‘hth Delia 
: 2 . ‘ os i cur ‘ trina ‘ 
traveller's footsteps, who, like myself, had left his couch bet ‘ ‘ , 
commenced her earliest tight, to wander f in search of . nava en w recommen » Hpon other 
the stillness of his bed could not afford."—* The Twenty) -sixt “ tot excey » to avery narrow and absurd doctrine 
will, we fear, ve to remain unre ded wn the Mirror, vf i t wo with suff t dence spea of empk v- 
by the verses of “W. M. L There must be some stake + they ' a fos t t i, he 
verses; 1f the author will furnish another copy. they s be dul: ’ a OF CRSIWERE, UE 
and, tf accepte arly wsertion. ** Rambileton’s Va ) ww The might be safely to Its own 
pear wn our next. operation int pre tonofts ty ; but these ivtracts, when 
{ a generaily it som Ss work mischie! W ticular m 
THE NEW-YORK 4 = 
1 NEW-YORK MIRROR. “The system of thus employ sticks,” says the writer, “is rotten 
s — to the ve ‘ t ‘ 4 * un ire paving an im 
: TT , , « ted st 1 { the ‘ 1 ’ 4 +) } a 
SATURDAY, APRIL 22, 1837 ‘ y heavy tax ‘ ‘ , whole living 
nassof s \ t.1 i the er to all the in 
sé “ . ‘ s it, moreover, 
Periodical literature.—** The New-York Review and Quarterly Church | +4. coo three ¢ », labouring 
urnal.” the firs mt h is before < ; ’ ably he 
Journal,” the first number ef which ts before us, and which w ably a cielo i wants of & 
published before this reaches the eye of our readers, will prove 4 great a . ‘ f ‘ w nal two children 
cession to periodical letters in this country. The plan of the pu i s ’ e most n ' 0 ete ‘ sle labourers 
uid down in the prospectus, embraces extended reviews of important w ‘ ' v ¢ ve the va ‘ 5 . viv, as able 
and discussions of Important sulyects in every department of literature a «t nse es WwW ,Iw ir ive been made 
inkine, similar in form and manner to those which make up the contents of a had an exist XN , ieved 
. 
Quarterly Reviews generally. It proposes, also, a brief analytical survey . a ce vy aco. that auch t vo nd untry 
e literary productions of every current quarter, with short ertica ‘ Now ta : ‘ n & is 
tions of their character and value in their respective departments ‘ 4 y eves Ww ed sucht even . usted 
ject of the whole work Is to exhibit, as far as possible, evorvthing most _ 
portant to a just estimate of the character of the times, and of t! te } 5 . ¢ ‘ ‘ to ant ry where 
tual and moral movement of societ to promote the interests of <b lite s are « ed. a ‘ ’ , » of labour. he will ave 
rature, sound thinking gion, and christian order. In its gene ton ' , s " et - in another 
spirit, it will be conformed to the principles of the Protestant Episcopa It ve if int ’ wera bar and if w uebt there 
church. The convict truth and importance of these pr 5, aS y cow i never. with * republican” 
they are held in the um > church, maintained in a free and uncompro ‘ t tforus, But the 
yet liberal, candid and conciliating spirit, will constitute the unity of , iv w ‘ y atte to tl piece of per 
k ; and we understand that some of the best pens in the country are neut ‘ 1 ' t t like that be 
pledged to its support <u t ‘ honest livelihood by 
It has long since been agreed that New-York ouglit to have its qu rly i chores” which 
as well as Boston and Philadelphia; and the hich scholar-like character ot , upon his brains 
Professor Henry, who was sometime since announced as editor to the new 4 ! were , ne can 
urnal, with the distinguished alulity of many who have been named as its hs | ‘ r the Crea 
( r s, have stre y excited publick expect » Unless w ’ . . . adise a sit pau 
much deceived in the hasty glance we have given at the contents of t afer , \ ‘ tanv servants, Ought 
n ber before us, this expectation will be fully realize They display ' Evea ‘a , ise » Waiting 
urming, taste, and vigorous writing. Tucker's life of Jeffers si . and 4 1 ‘ r tw How ‘ t that | oft thes 
the basis of the ading article 11s powerfully written, and g@ves s ‘ and ’ " t ‘ “ { peradventure 
novel and y teresting V the character of that celebrated ‘ ‘ nd cellars 
val. Ut nanism e title of another paper, which w attract s low ' , tot t rown 
attention here is also a beautiful analysis of the Poet Crabbe \ How esta a pre LD not thus leave 
sketch of the life of the celebrated “ Fletcher of Madeley,” and an art ‘ ‘ How t ‘ : eof soctety 
upon the affiliation of languages, which displays some exceedingly ¢ “s * ta ‘ In reply to the ’ thon, we 
und learned research, ar ks several European writers upon the s 4 t first pa eact A doubt 
ect wit eat boldness and much apparent torce ‘ ‘ vet tthe t ® ! n turn 
The art e upon Crabbe concludes with the following beaut let sof h em As to ‘ which introduces 
etry . * Poetry ts born not only of the lofty and imaginative, but ef the si ‘ ‘ el ‘ tablished no 
and pathetick he attendar igs and human passions, it exist ‘ the ‘ t should 
.¢ for the means and the life Wherever man ts separate vot ‘ " f« ‘ at, re ety Happily, 
from the gross earth ath him, and connected by any link withthe vast an Aeve t s,t relation is elsew ec abundantly re 
eautiful above him; wherever there exists an image of a greater good ' i ‘ 
t conditions of sense offer; wherever the nited, intellectual and 1 
part of hs after the great and the perfect wherever any of t 7 Ye / 4 " 7 od frow | irreal de ribing the 
mvster the chain binding together the present with the tr . ow ‘ ‘ f the hewspapers 
fut . there, in their just degree, live the nature a t of I { > t sve curred ta thw 
poetry * Soar ithe high re n of tts fancies,’ it may ,* : s ‘ it tf niwork of a fashion 
zure tt ne, the s e blaze.’ It mav be ‘« ng to the you ey . ' vl i \ y and accomplish 
cl ibim,” and it may si of ‘the humblest flower that decks ne , out P 1 on , was betrothed 
r speak of the smallest hope that breaks the darkness of the least « te at “ ‘ t ‘ “y thom being 
It is not to be ted in its ag ca nt t ton le f ‘ ‘ “ t ‘ i is breast, 
on tl ca ns of the eritick It is itself t for at ofa wat « and w 1 eK (a ‘ « aut waltzer, 
iws Its fre source ts the human he ; ‘ A t 4 f } tm r take w ° than one 
map of t an tis | y et n , ew “ 1 ] ‘ t tw ‘ y OK i nm, and 
‘ ) ts herttae sth eof man, and its task-work Is to ¢ yrie ' er ‘ 1 thet excing 
end the sen ent of the true, the the beautiful, the e and ote ‘ “ 4 " t fa iby the au 
val, with all the passions and emo iS that beat inthe he of univer . “ at tt ‘ ‘ i’ © om at pre 
sent lectedt " { ton, was one of the first 
What are MacAdamized 1 ' ‘ ful Part however, were not easy to 
a i ‘ im su 
‘ . * 4 t cl ™ ' ve i : 
wavs as these times esent. Retrenchment is now the ‘ 5 
tM ent ‘ tw ‘ waltzed a 
und pe e must yt ctise ime t r erties wherever they y st 
. . ‘ t er t re from the 
them. Sir Walter Scottt where nPeve fthe Peak, we believe . 
= . x \ i vl 1 ‘ « ber lover 
tis—ofa I h cook who could serve up a capital dinner out of any ma , ~ 
aa ; ‘ ' t ' aid 
that contained a particle of nourts matter init; and who € a 
! ou 1 i 
ca nm. curing a sit pr fed thirty ¢ ‘ t s the soups, hay ‘ 
’ n t ; t him to resist the 
the inch of a puppy dog and a few thistles i from the ra . of 
} ‘ iwa iw © the 
a fortress, forthe wherewithal. 5S ia 4! artisan would find many puj . ' 
\ ‘w ' ‘ er aa 
he nl he now u take a entices to his mystery . 
\ e, a stn 
The first * way of yw on small means” ts certainly the tof r r* 
t { ‘ i ‘ ‘ ‘ , 
“ some nourishment at the cheapest rate—f as Haziitt ,u om 
s in one of his essays, a man is g for noth > without his waktaust 
I 1 bled 
i fact, apoor,r ¢, forked a apable of m sterine . ’ 2 " 
se! erther to hi rto others, What are t says of liv t wh 
‘ t , ‘ ' ft ' ’ 
i i iu v i ‘ hea Ls . . ‘ st he 
“ nt cree hf nhis cha t k at n now if 
‘ t ‘ i “ ‘ e pa 
‘ with tef Mow lle ‘ ed—" e the v I 
‘ yu that t ’ t t 1 had 
vi in th t Lod Sponev m He hath dw with Capt 
‘ x Vhe ‘ 
i ‘ nm the 4 succulents : ; 
' 
‘ to t r ‘ KR wil t t i “ . | “eras { 
* Show s now the ett { S$ pasture it ‘ ed 
‘ sling k, w fix ‘ ure of 
} sor P now canable of stu ng to some purpose ‘ ‘ 
aT , : . i y ‘ to contract 
sn neans $ Trese s are er ' ‘ 
’ st w ‘ , s Scot Ame t ped. , %, we 
‘ 7 h. Soa Greck } € ' “ ‘ e upon 
I rA r ler ‘ f t te ‘ ft I ; ‘+ in 
*” she ¢ anatase ' , ' ‘ ‘ fore she 
ec t} , , " es, the r t An ox proved 
' srt. of tt 
‘ us y and we saith some naval ef t “ ‘ ' c e 
‘ 6 Wiedinens neal ee slid cates. dell , ‘ ’ im of his 
t e with the w r everywhere asa f ‘ ts . ry tet yivthe horritie 
* . eo tan ’ ‘ ‘ ‘ a of \e ' ‘ 
me * This off \ te his n tle im! in the Eeean, w 
= ts nott — 2.8 whe though it produces nothing which an er, writing to the editor of the Ball ¢ Chronmule 
. 3 “ : ’ ne wc ‘ rtalle that of ', 
American culsiaier could turn into a meal—you may eat a capital dinner vele We wa efinea f the Meni 
. ur k ind ter we gett pe th t ne on, Ww 
He will tell him how eagerly the officer's messes on shipboard pr es we ge ” “ “= ? 
, id servic 
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SAY, MY HEART, WHENCE COMES THINE ANGUISH! 
A CELEBRATED GERMAN AIR—THE MUSICK COMPOSED BY C. 


M. VON WEBER. 
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3d—No, abroad, none love so truly, 











4th—Oh, my hear 
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Whence my sighs a sad Fy None so warmly press the hand, ! If ‘tis still thy fate ton 
There are lovely scenes are Not e +hildhood | Walt in hope till, Neaven ainin 
But not one that looks like As at home in Switzerland. We may smile once more at home. 
THE DESERTED ONE to ext t tt merely rank > his m,; but i ence— st 5 f e! tien the 
we ' " ‘ tin 1 th, an here hls eners 1 i eTse ” s aung 
He seemed to love her, and her vouthful cheek ‘ ey ecided effect, and make us feel why Lady Anne slould re vapour os t 
Wore tor a while the transient blood of poy lia the two ts he was, on the whole, good, he tad i ! » . Ss, meme 
And her heart throbbed with hopes she could not speak, ery vest of the hypocrite, and appeared merely as acouragecus | fa t t of 
New to delight, and mute tn ecstasy , " and pa e wa u" Even the celebrat *So much for Buckingham, eat ‘ Wi s t ‘ itiw 
He won that heart tn its simpli : was t ba burst i “ my ' ression le ey have in ¢ S,t n Is 
pli cre apr cers agen, ham lerness , ‘ ias al d hits ectly suc Ne s ‘ I ’ 
And smi! , Saw that he, and only he ee iin mW ithe fee sot the an hols ve ‘ 
Had =owen at once to wound it or to bless pres w her 4 There ested itself It wa ! 
‘ t t r parts of play Perha vest tl rim the w ‘ A s i 
She gave to hun her innocent affection, was his ** W s there to Catesbv, when ist awakened trom the whe 
And the warm teelings of her guiuleless heart dreau Het evarded him with t n him one of lis supe Me i 
And trom the storms of lite she sought tection n il . itor and his w s lauch, on finding he has been de- t . s 
In bus dear love, her home of eart! rest F vas almost te This touch was honoured by ¢ t \ \ ! t y 
In this sweet trast her opening days were blest, t ala suse The best is quiet scenes Was that with — ter 
Aid joyously she hatled her coming years sara " t n where he A Fre 1 “ ' \ ( i i 
For weil she knew that even if distress, | s ‘ 
There would be one kind hand to dry her tears. ‘s Ins t ' va . save . 
- ais pants 
He left her—and in trouble she awoke . p me - . 1 ft | 
From her young dream of bliss but murmured not i ea nga play his scene with great skill a - nt . . 
Over her silent sufferings, nor spoke mee ‘ ' > tau wl 1 he should mend in lis impassioned scenes, and elephant, t 
To any one upon her crue} jot Hat Is : > e the ac mito one particular word or line rather tha < ” 
You would have deemed that he had been forgot, } 3 nna CY I yt pra I grt A pct ; aaial ae oo 
? t t t ! te t ' 1 
Or thought her bosom callous to the stroke ; ors ° is n hea , and ceased immediately they were " 
on ecasio hile tte the o “swe ! ctu t 5 ’ Wilts ! 
ut in her chook there Was one hectick spot, j OP a a, W ' wore wen, me & ny ; : 
swe x f etaphors t ; t ( s ' 
‘was little—but it told her heart was broke ij * , ’ eS en ene ee vee be : 
ant, and sh i be dropped as soon as possible.” nie es i u 
{ , tot 
And deeper and more deep the paintul flush = tds : ‘ s i 
Daily became ; yet all distress seemed o'er, 7 ‘ mmc i \ v e of lus 
Save when the lite blood gave a sudden rush, SCRAPS, try we ene ‘You 
Then trembled into silence as before ; . ' ent 
At once too proud, too humble to deplore, | In a little town in Germany the managers of a theatre, seeking to draw a e, i as 
She bowed her head in quietness ,—she knew { ely advertised that ina melo-drama which was e ‘ are . ’ 
Her blighted prospects could revive no more y ‘ ' ‘ . s noted | , In > Seed #8 ges ‘ eles ! 
Yet was she calm, tor she had heaven in view § wee pia uch a manner at his head alone was ex \ 
2 1 te s ! tthe t 
She loved, and she forgave him—and in dying : we been coger cite : 0 : s oo . 
She asked a blessing on his future years , sat ye" meng Bi ner pubes = peg : a ~ ms eggeee ts - s 
And so she went to sleep; meekly relying am : ‘ . —— regsiheas coer : 2 en ilog : y { 
Upon that power which shall efface all vot oh pie yghayps eatery ne vg lpee salar lua i 
aaa turf the voung spring flow’ret wears a risky se or eva Soe . 
And the pale primrese grows upon her tomy \ ‘ oases oo ORS SERIE mndade, miss it 
And wheats Storm its simple blossom tears, : . you a e empty es ure a l 
It bows its head—an emblem of her doom . . : node rig eps yp Wa gee feet I t 
1 effusions lrw ny M ‘ re 
: = Rea ‘ Ys s somewhat like pumpkins os . 
— . hacia ‘ ‘ nes ve been nieas ‘ i 4 
THE FINE ARTS. > fe sain 
k it pole 
’ N \ s th his s« s . 
We announced that the artists of New-York and others sensihk t ne ig with | : Ww ° . . é ‘ 
‘ s t > 1 V ! t Vv ‘ 
high standing of Mr. Morse, had engaged him to paint a picture on Ame ‘ n i money € na new t e , 
history ; we should then have mentioned the subect: one that he had long 5 . ; mt . use every one Know ‘ ‘ 
chosen and matured by study—it ts the signing of the first constitut »s \ ; " fein? . 
s ts . i 
aclf-government, on the deck of the Mavilower, whieh be has called, for Ii 5° . what sf I te For et 
months, (when speaking to his friends on the sulject,) the germof American ey say a ng a Whiskers st teil the l - 5 
liberty > , : 
The annual extbition of the National Academy will for some time V Ve : ; a! pte tng veri igeelo- ape tnygpiggse 
our attention, under the heaa of the tine arts. We h pe todo justice to B I stand a , and ais 
the publick and to the exlubiters . : t 
A “ it ind for ste gaham. 1 < 
r ‘ i ! ‘ > 4 t 
i 
\ 
t = he \ tired of \ 
THE DRAMA. 4 sufficient, an nan was t cee 
l { . i ‘ suner of spoe 
The stage, like everything else, feels the influence of the pressure, vet 8 ‘ " ‘ , s ‘ ! 
the active management and attractive plaving of Hackett, with the cha % s s pre t } tre re 
of Miss Tree, are by no means thrown away upon the times. Mrs. G. Ba l any % ‘ 
too, at the Bowery, has recruited many new admirers in addities to t “ ‘ \\ s ss M ‘ 
who used to delight in her acting in many pieces, when Gritert t \ 1 ta t ‘ . 
sway at this theatre. In England, Forrest, though, pe IPS, NOt so ere ‘1 as ' ‘ ‘ 
favourite as during his first engagement, seems to establishing a t t ii s ‘ s ew 
nent reputation. If criticism can serve him, he certainly has the . \ S eNDIOS s 
the best, and that in creat abundance A late London paper, in spea ‘ . 
his Richard, expresses itself as tollows * Power is Mr. Forrest's ! s \ 
characteristick ; and hence he is much more at | where strong ¢ tons t t ‘Mr. 1 
k wy 
and bursts of passion are to be portraved, than where hypocrisy and et ' ” sia h ‘ a 
cunning are the principal features. He was far better as Richard the wa wa ‘ ! ‘ay 
riour, manfully defending his throne, than Richard the ‘ P . I s \ s I “ 
means to matntainit. He did not thoroughly enter mito v. a vou ba i a ' \ 
at the same time intellectual supenority, of the character s firs t ! ‘ ‘ ‘ s s Its = 
sohloquy, far from giving an idea of one whose character is embittered by hus ‘ t s t els i " Lb ! 
deformities, he walked up and down triumphantly chuckling, like a @ood-na ‘ Wa er . inks—I ‘ el ‘ \ 
tured man wh » Is rather pleased than otherwise at the tricks plaved him by Is x s I The . ale 
nature hen, in lis love-scene with Lady Anne, bis hvpocrisy was so bare men—I mean those « t ne—the remen unece Ar 
faced, that it almost became candonr, and we wondered why the lady should |! ful remen wece, of st I s i “ ‘ vie ere 
be so readilv deceived. But in the scene where he declares his hatred for my omen \ thts men , cor ‘ 
her, his abilities are displayed ; he has no more to disguise lus feelings, or mintscence shall live vi i Pre ence——-the cy of Px x $c an corner Gold J " at 
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